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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATE  , 

Q  St  Petersburg  ^October 

The  St.  Petersburg  77mes  is  making  history  this  year. 

In  guaranteeing  the  $500,000  cost,  ^  Times  becomes  the  first 
newspaper  to  ^st  one  of  the  presidentiai  debates.  ^ 
ider  it  an  investment  in  local  journalism^ , 
mi^lli^s^i^ards,  servtmii 
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Florida’s  Best  Newspaper 
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Front  pages  to  web  pages. 
Video  to  virtual.  The  world's 
media  count  on  one  source. 
Reuters.  150  years  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism  com¬ 
bined  with  the  latest  in 
technology. 

Whether  you  need  text, 
photos,  video  or  financial 
data  for  your  hometown 
paper  or  your  new  home 
page,  go  with  the  leader. 
Go  with  Reuters.  ' 


call  1-800-Z46-3Z91 


internet  address;  www.online.reuters.com 
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Clarance  B.  (CB.)  Blethen  (Publisher,  1915-1941) 


•  ••  H  »♦  - 


(,t‘ltbrating  one  family's  commitment  to  excellentx*. 


^  •  Celebrating  a  century^ independence 

/  ATinTTCT  ir\ 


r,^  August  10, 1996 

■  •  .  > 

was  a  grand  day  for  Thfe^attle  Times.  On  that  day  one  hundred 
years  JZlolonel  Ald^i® .  Blethen  became  a  partner  in  a  struggling 

new^per^With  borowed  money.  The  fii^  editorial  of  the  new 
^  ownership  st^ed  flatly:  "The  limes  will  be  conducted  as  an 
Wj^ependent  ne?f^per ...  and  will  undertake  to  formulate  and 
jj^^dyocdte  principles  rather  than  the  promotion  of  independent 
^^^bltion."  And  Hid^^Kfetjt  jt  was,  infused  with  Blethen's  own 
^|^%.»^eisty  opiasons,  showmanship  and  entrepreneurial  spirit 

ThoseT|uBah^ord|^te^^  true.  At  a  time  when  independent 
family  Jjpilropolitan  newspaper  is  extremely 

rare,  The  S^H^i^«y^»oud  to  celebrate  its  independence  during 

a  century  of  growth  and  change. 


In  1929,  inspired  Alden's  son  C.B.  to  take  risks  on  a 

progressive,  mlbiem  plant.  Independence  also  provided  a  forum  for 
his  opinions,  light-or  wrcMi^  In  the  late  '30s,  he  opposed  a  regional 
floating  bridge  preset  as  outmoded,  expensive  and  vulner^le  to 
storms.  When  he  feB  in  love  with  it,  he  graciously  conceded,  "Hiere 
are  two  reasons  for  eating  crow ...  One  is  because  you  have  to  and 

the  other  is  because  you  should." 

@  ^ 

Although  his  editorial  trackjtsooni  wasn't  perfect,  when  CB.  promised 
readers  that  control  would  remain  loc^  and  with  the  family— his 
;  vow  was  a  rock-solid  commitment. 


It's  been  several  generaticais  since  Blethen  executives  wrote  editorials. 
But  with  the  21st  century  fest  approaching,  the  Blethen  family,  now 
in  the  fifth  generation,  continues  to  nurture 
the  independent  destiny  of  the  newspaper. 

Ultimately,  independence  means  we  can  take  pride  in  our 
accomplishments  and  responsibility  for  our  product— a  responsibility 
we've  cherished  for  100  years.  The  next  century  will  bring  change 
and  we  embrace  it  But  one  thing  will  remain  me  same. 

And  that's  our  precious  independence. 


CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

28- 30  Newspaper  Flexo  User  Group,  Downtown  Marriott 

Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

29- 10/2  International  Newspaper  Mariceting  Association 

Western  Region  Conference,  Universal  City  Hilton, 

Los  Angeles 

OCTOBER 

1- 4  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual 

Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency 

Riverwalk,  San  Antonio,Texas 

2- 5  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 

Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Riverwalk,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

5- 9  Inter  American  Press  Association  52nd  General 

Assembly,  Ritz-Carlton  Huntington  Hotel,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

6- 8  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall 

Conference,  Crowne  Plaza,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
11-13  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Journalists, 

Budgetel,  Dublin,  Ohio 

13-16  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association 
International  Annual  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta, 

New  Orleans 

17-19  Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  18th  Annual 

Workshop,  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 20  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

18- 19  Annual  Newspaper  Association  Conference  on 

Technology,  Seattle  Marriott  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 
20-22  Inland  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  Chicago 

20-22  Editorial  Teenwork  ’96  Conference,  American  Press 
Institute,  Reston,Va. 

20-22  Mid-Adantic  Circulation  Managers  Fall  Conference, 
Holiday  Inn  Bordeaux,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

22-26  America  West  Production  Conference,  Reno  Hilton, 
Nevada 

31-11/2  Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
Fall  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  SunSpree,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

NOVEMBER 

5-7  Medios  Interactivos,  Catholic  University,  Santiago, 
Chile 

9-10  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Student-Regional 
Conference,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13-15  Interactive  Publishing  ’96,  Swissotel  Zurich,  Zurich, 
Switzerland 

13-15  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Conference, 
Royal  York  Hotel,Toronto,  Canada 
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STOCK  TABLES 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

9/25/96 

9/18/96 

9/25/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

37.75 

39.375 

33.625 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

5.375 

5.625 

5.625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

39.25 

37.875 

29.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.875 

38.75 

36.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

69.375 

67.25 

54.375 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

20.50 

21.75 

22.416 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)* 

26.00 

25.875 

19.667 

Hollinger  International  (NY)# 

11.625 

11.875 

12.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY)### 

37.00 

36.75 

29.3125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)** 

21.375 

21.75 

21.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.75 

22.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.50 

31.50 

35.625 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

32.875 

32.75 

26.625 

Providence  Journal  (NY)# 

20.75 

19.00 

N/A 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

56.875 

54.75 

52.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

46.125 

45.75 

33.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

44.50 

44.125 

29.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

74.625 

73.75 

67.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

330.875 

321.00 

315.00 

#  Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  12/95 
**  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

#  American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 

#  Initial  Public  Offering  6/24/96 

##  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  7/31/96 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

9/25/96 

9/18/96 

9/25/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.60 

11.70 

11.25 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

20.50 

21.125 

22.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.67 

6.72 

6.08 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.75 

20.90 

20.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

70.50 

70.75 

53.25 

Southern  Inc.  (a) 

16.50 

16.60 

13.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

24.05 

24.15 

17.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.90 

15.85 

11.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

26.60 

26.40 

21.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schrcder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Farts, 


Anywhere, 


when  Bob  Dole  was  poised  to' 
announce  Jack  Kemp  as  his  Vice 
Presidential  nominee,  FAC5NET 
was  there  with  Kemp's 
biography,  speeches,  articles 
'  and 'economic/tax  plans. 


When  TWA  Flight  800  exploded, 
FACSNET  editors  quickly  posted 
information  on  airline  safety, 
aviation  and  terrorism,  plus 
more  than  15  prescreened 
sources  for  reporters. 


Anytime, 

When  news  breaks,  you  don’t  have  time  to 
learn  the  issues  and  locate  the  experts. 

Let  FACSNET  do  it  for  you.  FACSNET 
harnesses  the  Internet  for  journalists  with; 

•  daily  ^  news  digest. 

•  relevant  background  material  on  complex 
subjects. 

•  expert  sources  on-line. 

•  pointers  to  prescreened  Internet  sites  with 
useful  content. 

The  next  time  a  complex  story  breaks,  you  can 
count  on  FACSNET  to  help  you  get  it  right, 
get  it  fast  and  make  it  come  alive.  That’s 
because  FACSNET  is  designed  and  supported 
by  journalists,  with  one  goal  -  to  help  you  do 
your  job  better.  All  of  this  in  the  context  of 
breaking  news  stories  through  the 

FACSNET/  news  digest. 

i 

FACSNET  is  operated  by  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications  (FACS)  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  San  Diego  Supercomputer 
Center.  Newspaper  industry  sponsors  have 
included;  The  Detroit  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Scripps  Howard,  Media  General, 

Arizona  Republic  and  Hearst  Newspapers. 

FACSNET  is  available  free  to  journalists  in 
your  newsroom  through  free  registration  at 
http;//www.facsnet.org. 


http://www.facs 


L 


net.arg 


Foundation  for  American  Communications 
3800  Barham  Blvd.,  Suite  409^  Los  Angeles,  C A  90068 
■  213/851-7372  Fax213/851-9186 


The  Detroit  News 

is  a  cosponsor  of  FACSNET 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


NEWS 


Pounds  For  Pregnancy 

A  London  tabloid  brokers  a  controversial 
“exclusive  contract"  that  sparks  outrage 
from  other  newspapers 


11 

Feeling  The  Effects  Of  The  Strike 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports  a  steep 
decline  at  Detroit’s  two  dailies 


The  Process  Of  Coming  Out 

After  being  in  the  closet  for  two  decades,  a  gay 
editor  in  Michigan  goes  public 


Are  Newspapers  Too  Gay  friendly} 

At  the  NLGJA  convention,  editors  reflect  on 
mainstream  coverage  of  gay  issues 


Did  Newspapers  Douse  Fire  Story? 

An  official  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
charges  newspapers  with  ignoring  the  wave 
of  church  burnings 


DEPARTMENTS 

2 


Congress  Approves  EFoIA 

President  Clinton  is  expected  to  sign  into  law  regulations 
aimed  at  simplifying  electronic  accessibility  to 
government  information 


Stock  Tables 


2 

Calendar 


6 

Editorial 


7 

Letters  To  The  Editor 


Newspaperdom 


22 

Legally  Speaking 

The  Internet  And  The  Law 


19 

Primis  Quits  New  York  Times  Co. 

Times  Co.  President  Lance  Primis  abruptly  resigns 
from  the  company 


48 

Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 

Expanding  Coverage 
Of  Women’s  Sports 
Makes  Sense 


It  “** 


•ecome 


find  out  how  California’s  system  could  be  improved. 

The  resulting  public  outrage  generated  from 
the  five-part  series  caused  nearly  one  hundred  volun¬ 
teers  to  sign  on  to  help  awareness  of  sptecial  influences 
on  the  Legislature.  And  in  the  past  few  months, 
events  like  a  citizen  inquiry  and  a  town  hall  meeting 
have  been  set  up  to  start  the  wheels  of  reform  turning. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  just  one  of 
31  Knight- Ridder  newspapers.  All  create  Journalism 


that  digs  deeper-written  and  photo¬ 
graphed  by  people  who  push  hard. 


The  proof  is  in  the  results.  KNIQfl“RIDDER. 


The  high  costs  of  campaigning  were  causing  state 
politicians  to  become  influenced  by  contributions, 
gifts  and  favors.  As  a  result,  huge  corporations  and 
lobbyists  were  starting  to  control  government  —  in 
some  cases,  even  writing  bills.  It  was  a  system  out 
of  control  and  it  caught  the  investigative  eye  of  the 

San  d00e  mercury  iNetu0 . 

The  newspaper  conducted  hundreds  of 
interviews,  examined  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
campaign  records  and  began  to  draw  the  link 
between  voting  and  money.  Then  it  turned  to  other 
states,  with  different  laws  and  ethical  standards,  to 


I 


Chapultepec 

WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  of  Brazil  recently  signed  the 

Declaration  of  Chapultepec  {E&P,  Sept.  21,  p.  56),  it  brought 
to  1 3  the  number  of  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  including  the 
U.S.,  where  the  chief  executive  has  committed  that  nation  to  upholding 
free  expression.  It  left  six  nations  —  Canada,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela, 

Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  plus  all  the  English-speaking  Caribbean  islands  — 
which  have  declined  to  commit  themselves. 

The  declaration  is  an  extraordinary  document  forged  by  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  editors,  publishers,  reporters,  diplomats,  politicians,  law>'ers  and 
scholars  bmught  together  by  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  in 
Mexico  City,  in  late  March  1994.  Its  opening  words  are: “A  free  press  is 
the  foundation  of  liberty'  enabling  societies  to  resolve  conflicts,  promote 
the  social  welfare  and  protect  freedom.  There  must  be  no  law  abridging 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

There  follows  10  principles  fundamental  to  free  expression  —  the 
first  of  which  says:  “A  society  of  free  individuals  cannot  remain  free  with¬ 
out  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.The  exercise  of  these  free¬ 
doms  is  not  something  authorities  grant;  it  is  an  inalienable  right  of  the 
people.” 

Those  national  leaders  who  have  abstained  from  signing  this  docu¬ 
ment  may  or  may  not  agree  with  those  basic  principles,  but  they  want 
to  keep  their  options  open.  It  puts  the  press  in  those  countries  in  a  ten¬ 
uous  position.They  may  presently  enjoy  freedom,  but  they  realize  that  in 
some  of  them,  where  dictators  recently  niled,  a  taste  for  control  of  the 
press  remains.  For  example,  some  of  those  argued  at  Chapultepec  for  a 
“responsibility  ”  clause  (which  was  not  adopted). 

The  lAPA  —  which  sponsored  the  conference  —  helped  write  the 
declaration,  has  been  responsible  for  obtaining  its  endorsement  and  will 
continue  to  press  other  national  leaders  to  follow  suit.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  Declaration  of  Chapultepec  go  global.  Its  principles  are  so  basic 
it  should  be  endorsed  around  the  world. 

The  Fourth  Estate  By  Steve  Greenberg 


The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  • 


Publisher 
disputes  story 

Your  AUG.  3 1  article  “Down,  Dirty 
Desert  Dispute”  concerning  a  law¬ 
suit  New  Times  Inc.  has  filed  against 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  strayed  so  far 
from  the  truth  that  it’s  a  wonder  it 
didn’t  appear  in  New  Times. 

M.L.  Stein  described  a  story  the 
Arizona  Republic  produced  about  New 
Times  Inc.  as  an  “expose”  that  was 
“based  largely  on  a  stolen,  confidential 
financial  report  that  was  issued  to  only 
four  top  Neu'  Times  executives.”  This 
characterization  isn’t  even  close. 

The  Republic's  story  was  90%  report¬ 
ed  and  written  before  the  financial 
report  was  obtained.  Some  numbers 
from  that  report  verified  information 

Newspaperdom* 


50  YEARS  AGO. . .  After  more  than  six 
months  in  preparation  by  a  special 
committee  of  consultants,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  recommending  global 
use  of  mass  media  as  educational 
agencies  to  further  wtirld  peace  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation  which  will  present  it  to 
the  UNESCO  meeting  in  Paris  in 
November. 

The  report  urges  UNESCO  to 
work  promptly  toward  guarantees 
which  will  lead  directly  to  implemen¬ 
tation  of  specific  freedoms,  such  as: 
Freedom  from  censorship;  freedom  of 
access  to  news  sources;  freedom  of 
communication;  freedom  from  arbi¬ 
trary  and  burdensome  imposts  and 
quotas;  freedom  from  “pirating”;  free¬ 
dom  to  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  of 
one’s  choice;  and  freedom  of  motion 
picture  exhibition. 

From  Editor  &  Pubusher 
September  28,  1946 


For  additional  stories,  analysis 
and  industry  resources, 
visit  us  on  the  Web  * 

http://www.mediainfo.com 


we  alread)'  had  and  we  interspersed 
them  through  the  story.  The  story  was 
no  more  an  expose  than  it  was  based 
on  the  financial  report. We  published  a 
story  analyzing  the  success  of  New 
Times  Inc.,  and  took  a  look  at  some  edi¬ 
torial  license  taken  by  the  corporation’s 
Phoenix  tabloid. 

Your  Mr.  Stein  apparently’  doesn’t 
comprehend  what  he  reads.  In  a  letter 
to  me.  New  Times  CEO  James  A.  Larkin 
said  our  reporter  “was  advised  yester¬ 
day  by  me  (Larkin)  that  the  material 
(financial  report)  contained  Neu’  Times 
trade  secrets  and  was  stolen  from  New 
Times?  Stein  wrote  that  our  reporter 
told  Larkin  the  rejxtrt  had  been  stolen. 
That’s  almost  exactly  backwards.  Our 
reporter  certainly  never  described  the 
document  as  stolen. 

We  produced  precisely  the  kind  of 
informative  story  for  our  readers  that 
we  had  in  mind  when  reporting  began. 
And  while  New  Times  has  filed  suit 
seeking  return  of  the  document  it 
alleges  was  stolen,  their  press  release 
about  the  suit  states  specifically’  that 
the  lawsuit  “does  not  complain  about 
the  published  story,  the  reporter  who 
wrote  it  or  how  the  Republic  acquired 
the  report  .” 

So  much  for  building  a  story  around 
a  stolen  report. 


We  have  no  reason  to  distribute 
information  from  this  report  to  anyone 
beyond  our  readers,  and  we  have  no 
intention  of  returning  the  report  to 
New  Times.  It  was  obtained  by  us 
through  legitimate  means,  as  Neu' 

Times  itself  agrees. 

The  suit  would  establish  a  remark¬ 
able  precedent:  the  return  of  docu¬ 
ments  obtained  in  the  reporting  pro¬ 
cess  to  disgruntled  subjects.  One  can 
only  imagine  the  chill  such  a  precedent 
would  send  through  Neu'  Times'  news¬ 
rooms  —  as  well  as  every  newsroom 
across  the  country.  Perhaps  this 
explains  why  New  Times  hasn’t  both¬ 
ered  to  tell  their  readers  about  the  law¬ 
suit.  We  wrote  about  it;  they  haven’t. An 
interesting  omission. 

The  notion  that  Neu’  Times  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  PNI  is  laughable.  We  publish 
daily  newspapers,  not  weekly  tabloids. 
Our  reader  and  advertising  bases  are 
totally  different.  The  New  Times  tabloid 
is  simply  not  a  factor  in  our  thinking. 

Among  the  many  half-truths  in  Stein’s 
story  was  the  statement  that  “PNI  pho¬ 
tographers”  complained  about  Neu' 
Times'  use  of  a  manipulated  photo¬ 
graph  in  an  award-winning  portfolio 
without  labeling  it  as  such.  True,  we 
complained.  But  so  did  nearly  ev-ery 

(See  Letter  on  page  36) 


For  more  information  call  Dave  Barber  at  212-715  2131 
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The  many  colors  of  New  England. 


Fall,  winter,  spring  or  summer,  every  season 
holds  a  wealth  of  advertising  opportunities 
for  smart  retailers  in  New  England  Newspapers. 


Whether  it’s  the  warmth  of  summer  or  the  chill  of 
winter  ski  slopes.  New  England  is  the  place  for 
increased  sales  and  steady  profits. 


Place  your  ads  in  these  New  England  Newspapers 
and  tap  into  the  treasure  of  the  Northeast. 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday-Sun  journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Community  Newspaper  Co.  (Needham)  (D&W) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worchester)  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S)  ^ 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  SINCE  1884 


Pounds 
For  Pregnancy 


PREC'.NANT  ENGLISH  woman 
who  is  expecting  eight 
babies  is  the  starring  “freak” 
of  a  circus-like  display  in 
which  London’s  News  of  the 
World  acts  as  blowzy  ring 
anncmncer  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  serve  as  peevish  specta- 


'Cheaper  by  the  dozen' 
doesn't  add 
up  in  London 
newspaper  drama 


The  spectacle  —  in  which  _ _ _  „ 

the  woman  may  be  paid  as 

much  as  $530,000  for  the 

“exclusive  rights”  to  her  story  —  has  prompted  an 

ethical  outcry;  even  in  London’s  ribald  newspaper 

environment. 

TREGGERS'  TIMES  EIGHT 

Mandy'  Allwood  is  in  the  second  trimester  of  her 
pregnancy.  Early'  this  summer,  she  discovered  she  is 
expecting  octuplets.The  unusually  large  number  of 
fetuses  is  attributed  to  a  combination  of  fertility’ 
drugs  for  which  Allwtxjd  had  a  perscription. 

Doctors  urged  Allw(K)d  to  abort  most  of  the 
fetuses,  cautioning  her  that  carry  ing  all  eight  to  full 
term  —  let  alone  delivering 
them  —  seriously  endangers 
her  life. 

Despite  the  health  risks, 
and  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
ever  given  birth  to  surviving 
(Ktuplets,  Allwtxxl  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  move  ahead  with 
the  pregnancy,  saying  that  she 
wants  to  let  “nature  take  its 


That’s  sound  judgement  to 
the  News  of  the  World. 
Britain’s  largest-selling  tabloid 
has  a  contract  with  Allwood 
that  will  pay  her  depending 
on  how  many  children  are 
bom,  though  the  newspaper 
denies  it  is  a  per-baby  deal. 
Various  media  reports  place 

After  signing  her  contract  with 
the  News  of  the  World,  Mandy  Allwood, 
shown  here  with  her  boyfriend, 
Paul  Hudson,  father  of  the  octuplets, 
hired  publicist  Max  Clifford, 
best-known  for  orchestrating 
O.J.  Simpson's  recent  visit  to  Oxford. 


BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 


the  dozen '  “ 

t  arirl  “We’ve  agreed  [on]  a  sum 

L  dUU  of  money  should  she  give 

tnrinn  birth  to  eight  children,”  Phil 

1110 on  Hall,  editor  of  the  tabloid,  told 

I  a  BBC  interviewer.  “And  we’ve 

>  I  Of  of  lid  agreed  to  discuss  the  situation 

-  with  her  should  it  change. 

V  ni n n n  17  “If  she  had  a  miscarrige  or 

u  t  u  D  B changed  her  mind  about 
going  through  with  the  preg¬ 
nancy,  we  would  pay  her  a  small  amount,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  we’re  not  going  to  pay  her  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  she’s  aware  of  that,”  Hall  added.  “The 
Neu’s  of  the  World  isn’t  a  charity.” 

Allwood’s  gynecologist.  Professor  Kypros  Nico- 
laides,  has  urged  that  the  newspaper  contract  be 
canceled.  Indicating  that  he  might  stop  treating  All¬ 
wood,  he  told  BBC  radio,  “it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  her  to  take  right  decisions  under  the  spotlight  of 
the  media.” 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  contract.  Allwood 
and  boyfriend,  Paul  Hudson,  father  of  the  octuplets, 
hired  publicist  Max  Clifford, 
best-known  for  orchestrating 
O.J.  Simpson’s  recent  visit  to 
Oxford. 

Clifford  is  trying  to  line  up 
product  endorsements  for  All¬ 
wood  that  could  earn  her  as 
much  as  $2  million.  Reuters 
quoted  him  as  saying,  “I  guess 
it  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  first  person  she  contacted 
was  her  gynecologist  and  the 
second  was  the  PR.” 

In  a  separate  interview,  Clif¬ 
ford  also  acknowledged  that 
Allwood  will  receive  a 
reduced  sum  from  her  News 
of  the  World  deal  if  she  deliv¬ 
ers  less  than  eight  children. 

He  attributed  the  smaller  pay¬ 
ment  to  “market  forces.” 

CASH  FOR  KIDS  CRITICISM 

“WORLD  EXCLUSIVE:  I’M 
GOING  TO  HAVT  ALL  MY 
EIGHT  BABIES  (full  amazing 
1  story  pages  2,3, 4,5)”  read  the 
i  headline  in  the  Aug.  1 1  issue 
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Could  It  Happen  Here? 


Drawing  a  distinction  between  American  tabloids  and 
their  overseas  counterparts,  Boston  Herald  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Andrew  Gully  said.  The  British  tabs  are  kind  of  wild 
and  woolly  —  1  don’t  think  anything  like  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  here,  not  in  the  near  future  anyw'ay.”  However,  Gully 
added,  “That  day  may  come.  Who  knows?” 

The  Star,  a  New  York-based  supermarket  tab,  ran  a  fea¬ 
ture  about  the  Allwood  pregnancy  in  its  Aug.  27  edition, 
based  largely  on  the  News  of  the  World  story. 

But  Star  managing  editor  Phil  Bunton  said  he  isn’t  sure 
that  the  Star  would  ever  try  to  negotiate  a  similar  contract 
to  this  one. 

“Theoretically,  yes,  I  would,”  he  said.  “But  in  practice,  I 
think  the  contract  is  dependant  on  her  going  to  full  term, 
which  seems  to  put  her  at  risk.” 

Bunton  recalled  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Star  had  an 
exclusive  contract  with  an  American  woman  expecting 
sextuplets,  some  of  whom  died  shortly  after  birth. 

He  said  the  health  risk  aspect  of  Allwood’s  contract 
made  him  “uncomfortable,”  and,  he  added,  “I’d  wait  until 
after  the  babies  were  bom.”  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 


LONDON’S  COMPETING  NEWSPAPERS  are  in  an 
uproar  about  the  cash-for-kids  contract  the  News  of 
the  World  brokered  with  a  woman  expecting  octuplets. 

In  the  United  States,  while  the  so<alled  “supermarket 
tabs”  freely  admit  to  paying  for  “news,”  the  big-city,  main¬ 
stream  tabloids  unequivocally  repudiate  the  practice. 

And  an  editor  at  one  supermarket  tab  said  he  is  “uncom¬ 
fortable”  with  the  contract  the  News  of  the  World  has  with 
the  pregnant  woman. 

“I’m  flabbergasted  at  the  implication  that  the  Daily 
News  would  pay  for  anything,”  said  Sandra  Shea,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Aietcx.  “Would 
we  pay?  Absolutely  not.” 

Shea  said  that  as  daily  newspapers  discuss  the  various 
issues  confronting  the  industry  at  the  edge  of  the  millen¬ 
nium,  cash  for  news  “isn’t  even  on  the  table.” 

Robert  Burdick,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neu’s, 
echoed  Shea.  “It  would  never  happen  here,”  he  empathi- 
cally  stated,  “and  I’m  always  a  little  sensitive  when  people 
use  the  word  ‘tabloid.’  We’re  the  more  responsible  paper  in 
town.” 


of  the  News  of  the  World.  The  article  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  photos  of  “wondermum”  Allwood,  Hudson 
—  dubbed  “hunky  Paul”  —  and  Allwood’s  son  from 
a  previous  relationship. 

As  the  drama  unfolded  and  news  of  Allwood’s 
contract  with  the  newspaper  spread,  competitors 
began  to  lob  salvos  at  the  News  of  the  World,  many 
suggesting  that  there  may  be  a  certain  moral  deficit 
at  the  newspaper. 

“For  most  people,  life  is  priceless,  not  a  commod¬ 
ity  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,”  editorialized  the 
Daily  Mail. 

The  Sun,  the  News  of  the  World’s  sister  paper, 
stated,  “this  disturbing  case  .  . .  reduces  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  life  to  a  supermarket  commodity.” 

The  Guardian  criticized  the  News  of  the  World 
contract  as  a  “birth  bonus”  that  touched  a  new  low 
in  checkbook  journalism. 

The  Daily  Mail  ran  a  front-page  interview  with 
Hudson’s  mother,  Sybil  Wheeler,  who  said:  “I  love 


Paul  but  this  is  all  wrong. 

“I  think  the  real  reason  he  is  so  happy  about  the 
pregnancy  is  because  he  believes  it  will  make  him 
rich.” 

Politicians  are  also  weighing  in.  Parliament  mem¬ 
ber  Nicholas  Winterton  said  the  News  of  the  World 
reduced  Allwood  to  a  “freak  show.” 

The  Neus  of  the  World  defends  its  contract,  in 
part,  on  the  grounds  that  the  money  will  help  All¬ 
wood  and  Hudson  with  the  fantastic  costs  of  raising 
the  children. 

“It’s  quite  simple. There  is  no  cash-per-baby  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Stuart  Kuttner,  managing  editor  of  the 
Neu’S  of  the  World,  in  an  interview  with  E&P. 

“Mandy  Allwood  has  received  a  substantial  sum 
and  substantial  practical  support,  as  well.  She  found 
herself  in  a  unique  situation,  and  she  realized  that 
they  would  need  substantial  financial  support.  She 
approached  the  biggest-selling  [tabloid]  and  we 
have  given  her  that  support. 

“She  is  completly  free  at  any  stage  to  withdraw 
from  the  arrangements,”  Kuttner  said. 

“It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for  the  Neu’s  of 
the  World  to  pressure  or  encourage  this  lady  to  go 
down  a  path  that  she  is  unwilling  to  go  down.The 
decision  has  been  hers,  and  hers  alone,”  he 
h  added. 

|It:  “It  is  this  lady’s  own  determination  to  press 

M on. . . .  We’re  not  in  the  business  of  encouraging 

Kuttner  also  acknowledged  that  sniping  from 
Ri  !  competitors  may  be  rooted  in  envy. 

“Of  course  there’s  been  some  sour  notes 
from  some  newspapers  and  perhaps  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  jealousy,”  he  said. 

“It’s  fascinating  how  some  newspapers,  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  News  of  the  World  and  Miss  Allwood, 
have  stolen  —  and  stolen  is  the  correct  word  — 
exclusive  photos  and  reprinted  them  and  have  had 
to  pay  substantial  sums  to  do  so,”  Kuttner  said. 


pregnant  Mandy  Allwood  for  her  exclusive  story, 
tied  in  to  the  birth  of  her  octuplets,  a  circus-like 
atmosphere  has  been  created  in  London,  where  the 
News  of  the  World  has  acted  like  a  blowzy  ring 
announcer  and  the  city's  other  newspapers  have 
served  as  peevish  spectators. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Feeling  The  Effects 
Of  The  Strike 


ro 

Since  2 


ST  POST-STRIKE  audit  of  Detroit’s  two  dailies 
circulation  dropped  35%  in  the  14  months 
iince  2,000  employees  walked  out.  Combined  Sun- 
lay  circulation  is  down  an  indicated  31%. 

Detroit  Newspapers,  joint  operating  agency  for 
ight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Gannett 
o.’s  Detroit  News,  said  an  audit  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  for  the  three-month  period  from  Jan¬ 
uary  through  March  1996,  found  the  combined  daily 
net  paid  average  circulation  was  576,698. 

In  its  last  ABC  EAS-FAX  Publisher’s  Statement 
before  the  strike  started  July  13, 1995,  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  reported  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  886,228 
for  the  six-month  period 
ended  March  31, 1995. 

The  Audit  Bureau  put  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  at 
769,594. 

Sunday  circulation  in  that 
same  prestrike  period  was 
1,107,645,  according  to  the 
EAS-FAX. 

The  circulation  declines 
were  considerably  higher 
than  Detroit  Newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  have  suggested  over 
the  course  of  the  strike. 

Detroit  Newspaper  officials 
had  maintained  daily  circulation  was  running  a  com¬ 
bined  675,000  and  Sunday  875,000,  or  down  about 
24%  from  prestrike  levels. 


Audit  Bureau 
finds  Detroit 
Newspapers' 
circulation  down 
33%  on 
weekdays  in 
first  audit  since 
strike  began 


MANAGEMENT'S  ANALYSIS 

In  a  statement,  Detroit  Newspapers  suggested 
that  the  papers’  actual  circulations  were  higher  — 
but  that  some  legitimate  subscribers  were  “reluc¬ 
tant”  to  admit  they  were  reading  the  paper  because 
of  the  continuing  high  emotions  over  the  strike. 

“ABC  conducted  a  truly  exhaustive  audit  of  our 
market,  calling  literally  thousands  of  subscribers,” 
said  Rob  Althaus,  Detroit  Newspapers  senior  vice 
president  of  circulation.  “And,  even  when  it  was 
apparent  that  the  newspapers  were  being  delivered 
and  read,  if  they  could  not  guarantee  100%  that  the 
subscription  had  been  paid,  they  did  not  allow  us  to 
count  the  circulation. 

“In  some  cases,”  Althaus  added,  “we  found  that 
people  were  simply  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  reading  the  newspapers.  Quite  frankly,  dur¬ 
ing  this  rebuilding  period,  we  were  more  focused 
on  delivering  the  newspaper  to  our  loyal  customers 


than  we  were  collecting  from  them.  As  time  has 
gone  by,  we  have  been  increasingly  successful  at  re¬ 
establishing  all  of  our  distribution  procedures, 
including  billing  and  collection.” 

Adding  copies  not  counted  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
because  payment  could  not  be  verified.  Detroit 
Newspapers  said  “net  circulation  distributed”  for 
the  two  papers  during  the  period  was  a  combined 
624,980  daily  and  844,335  Simday. 

The  newspaper  agency  also  suggested  that  circu¬ 
lation  averages  from  April  through  August  (the 
months  following  the  audited 
period)  of  this  year  show 
daily  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  25,000  copies  and 
Sunday  is  up  an  average 
18,000. 

Those  figures  were  not  ver¬ 
ified  by  the  Audit  Bureau. 

THE  UNIONS'  VIEW 

Officials  of  the  six  striking 
unions  say  the  figures  prove 
what  they  have  maintained 
all  along:  Detroit  Newspapers 
is  delivering  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  Free  Press  and 
the  News  to  people  who  do 
not  want  the  papers. 

“Company  officials  have  claimed  repeatedly  that 
they  are  ‘turning  the  comer’  and  that  readers  are 
returning  to  the  papers.  The  facts  indicate  other¬ 
wise.  People  in  this  community  do  not  want  a  paper 
produced  by  so-called  ‘permanent  replacement’ 
workers,”  said  Lou  Mleczko,  president  of  one  of  the 
striking  unions.  Newspaper  Guild  Local  22. 

INDEPENDENT  SURVEY 

A  survey  commissioned  by  WXYZ-TV  in  Detroit 
in  connection  with  a  week-long  look  at  the  strike 
on  its  first  armiversary  gave  some  sense  of  public 
feelings  about  the  labor  conflict. 

The  survey  found  56%  of  those  polled  were  read¬ 
ing  either  the  Free  Press  or  the  News,  while  2 1  %  had 
canceled  subscriptions  or  stopped  reading  and 
another  21%  never  read  the  papers. 

Both  sides  in  the  strike  could  take  comfort  fiom 
the  WXYZ  survey. 

For  instance,  it  showed  overall  that  43%  of  re¬ 
spondents  generally  fevor  the  union  in  the  strike, 
with  just  28%  siding  with  management.  Another  29% 
is  undecided  or  supports  neither  side.  By  smaller 
(See  Detroit  on  page  36) 


Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  900 
surveyed  adults 
said  the  quality 
of  the  two  papers 
is  the  same  as 
before  the  strike. 
Some  24%  said 
they  believe  the 
quality  has 
decreased 
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BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


The  Process  Of 
Coming  Out 


V1|L  SCHWARTZ,  THE  general  manager  of  the  State  were  secretly  gay  and  suffering  because  of  it.  He  said 

at  Michigan  State,  spent  more  than  20  years  in  keeping  his  homosexuality^  hidden  during  his  two 
m  jpinr  journalism  keeping  his  homtrsexuality  to  decades  in  journalism  ruined  his  psyche. 
ig|&>elf.  “I  couldn’t  feel  free  to  be  myself,”  Schwartz  noted. 

^^k^as  afraid  of  the  profes,sional  ramifications  if  1  Wilk,  a  deputy  managing  editor  at  the  Dallas 
carw  out,  the  49-year-old  Schwartz  said  after  run-  Morning  Neu’s,  said  the  APME  had  worked  hard  to 
njjp’  a  workshop  for  College  Media  Advisers,  a  focus  on  diversity’  workshops, 
national  organization  that  advises  student  journal-  “I  had  asked  Berl  to  put  his  suggestions  in  writ- 
ists. “Being  openly  gay  was  out  of  the  question.”  ing,  but  he  never  got  back  to  me,” Wilk  said. 

Schwartz  had  used  the  workshop  to  encourage 
journalism  students  to  explore  the  methods  gay  THE  PROCESS 

men  and  lesbian  women  use  to  disclose  their  sexual  Schwartz  began  his  journalism  career  in  1969,  at 
identity.  the  now-defunct  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  covering 

“If  you  write  a  series  about  music,  then  moved  to  the  Louisville  Times,  where 
the  coming  out  process,  it  will  he  was  eventually  assigned  to  its  Washington 
enhance  your  krng-term  cred-  bureau. 

ibility  in  the  gay  community,”  “I  had  always  wanted  to  tell  someone  I  was  gay, 
Schwartz  informed  the  stu-  but  it  was  out  of  the  question  because  I  knew  it 
dents.  “There  are  lots  of  would  have  wrecked  my  career,”  Schwartz  said, 

resources  you  can  use  to  The  disclosure  also  would  have  ruined  his  mar- 
write  those  kinds  of  stories.”  riage.  Schwartz  was  married  in  1971,  and  10  years 

But  there  was  a  lot  more  on  later,  his  wife,  Alice,  gave  birth  to  twin  daughters, 

his  mind  than  convincing  stu-  Rebecca  and  Abigail. 

dents  that  they  ought  to  con-  “Being  married  was  obviously  a  consideration,” 
nect  journalistically  with  their  college  or  university’s  Schwartz  acknowledged.  “I  loved  Alice  when  I  mar- 
gay  community.  ried  her.  1  loved  her  throughout  my  marriage.  1  still 

He  believed  that  organized  journalism  was  not  have  feelings  for  her.” 
doing  enough  to  make  life  more  comfortable  for  gay  In  1979,  he  joined  the  Scripps  Howard  Washing- 

journalists,  e.specially  those  he  said  who  were  in  ton  Bureau,  where  he  was  later  promoted  to  assist- 

management.  ant  managing  editor  for  features.  He  resigned  in 

Schwartz  said  in  a  telehone  interview  afterwards  1985  to  become  managing  editor  of  the  Knoxville 

that  he  decided  to  go  public  about  his  own  expert-  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

ence  after  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  He  continued  to  climb  the  masthead  in  1988 

(APME)  refused  to  include  gays  in  _ _ _ _ _ 

Its  mmonty  wortcshops. 

“I  spoke  to  Stuart  Wilk,  head  of 
the  APME  Minority  Issues  pro- 

gram,  and  he  told  me  gays  weren’t  -  Sw 

a  minority  because  they  weren’t  w 

ethnically  or  racially  identifiable,” 

Schwartz  recalled.  “Stuart  is 
wrong.  We  have  been  getting 

bashed  because  we  are  gay.  That  I  I 

makes  us  a  minority.”  h|  f 

Schwartz  wants  APME  to  spon-  ‘ 

sor  gay  workshops  so  he  and  oth-  y 

ers  like  him  can  help  editors  who  ^  L 


Gay  journalist 
is  relieved 
that  he's  made 
his  20-year 
secret  public 


Berl  Schwartz,  general  manager 
of  the  State  News  at  Michigan 
State  University,  talking  with 
student  staffers  Karen  Shearer  and 
Craig  Schmidt 
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when  he  became  executive  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Wendover  supported  the  right  of  gay  couples  at 
Daily  Record,  before  returning  to  Washington  as  the  the  State  Neu>s  to  receive  the  same  domestic  bene- 

bureau  chief  of  United  Press  International.  fits  as  heterosexual  couples,  but  believes  using  the 

Two  years  later,  UPI  asked  its  staffers  to  take  a  paper  as  a  political  weapon  undermines  the  credi- 

35%  pay  cut,  and  Schwartz  took  a  leave  of  absence  bility  of  the  student  journalists  who  work  there, 

to  teach  a  semester  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  “It’s  OK  to  support  something  or  rail  against 
Norman,  and  while  there  he  became  publisher  of  something  on  the  editorial  pages,”  said  Wendover,  a 
Oklahom'a  Today,  a  state-run  regional  magazine.  At  close  friend  of  Schwartz.  “But  I  don’t  believe  a  stu- 
that  point,  Schwartz’  tightly  held  secret  about  his  dent  newspaper  should  be  used  for  political  pur- 
sexual  preference  had  overwhelmed  him.  poses  that  way. 

“I  wasn’t  functioning  when  I  went  to  Oklahoma,”  “I  was  on  the  State  News  advisory  board  during 
he  said  from  his  States  News  office.  “I  was  in  a  fog.  I  the  Vietnam  War,”  said  Wendover,  noting  that  the 
didn’t  realize  until  later  that  I  was  suffering  from  a  business  side  of  the  paper  remained  outside  of  that 
clinical  depression.”  political  debate.  “We  were  careful  to  make  sure  that 

Schwartz  took  his  twin  daughters  with  him  to  we  didn’t  become  the  story.” 

Oklahoma  because  his  wife,  an  attorney  who  was  Schwartz  said  the  paper’s  boycott  was  less  than 
still  practicing  back  in  York,  thought  an  academic  total. 

setting  would  be  a  gocjd  educational  experience  for  “We  still  buy  computers  from  them,”  Schwartz 
the  two  girls.  noted.  “They  sell  them  to  us  at  a  substantial  dis- 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  end  of  their  family  as  they  count.” 
knew  it.  Wendover  also  said  that  Schwartz  was  responsi- 

“I  decided  to  tell  my  family  I  was  gay,”  said  ble  for  driving  the  student  newspaper  onto  the 
Schwartz,  a  decision  he  made  after  undergoing  information  superhighway  and  has  a  knack  of  corn- 
counseling.  ing  up  with  special  projects  for  the  young  reporters. 

“I  told  my  daughters  with  my  wife  sitting  next  to  “We  just  sent  a  group  of  our  kids  to  the  Demo- 
me.  My  children  were  both  very  supportive.”  cratic  convention  to  cover  our  delegates  for  the 

By  then,  Schwartz  and  his  wife  were  about  to  sep-  local  papers,”  Wendover  said.  “And  those  kids  are 
arate.  They  were  divorced  last  year.  His  children  doing  a  great  job.” 

moved  back  to  York,  Pa.,  with  their  mother.  The  controversy  over  the  boycott  notwithstand- 

In  August  1994,  Schwartz  became  general  man-  ing,  Schwartz  enjoys  the  political  and  journalistic 
ager  and  publisher  of  the  State  Neivs,  and  moved  to  combat  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  CEO  of  the  State 
East  lansing,  Mich.  News. 

“People  here  know  I  am  gay,”  Schwartz  said.  “I 
A  POLITICAL  DECISION  don’t  have  to  hide  anything  anymore.” 

Since  he  took  over  the  business  side  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  has  encouraged  it  to  become  politically 
active,  often  on  gay  issues.  And  that  activism  has 
made  some  of  his  journalistic  colleagues  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

The  State  News  is  currently  engaged  in  what  it 
says  is  a  limited  economic  boycott  of  the  university 
for  refusing  to  extend  same-sex  partner  benefits  to 
its  employees.  The  student  newspaper  has  tradition¬ 
ally  purcha.sed  about  $10,(XX)  worth  of  services 
from  Michigan  State. 

Schwartz  said  the  State  News  has  stopped  buying 
any  of  those  services,  even  though  it  continues  to 
order  computers  from  the  university. 

“It  was  a  symbolic  statement  more  than  anything 
else,”  Schwartz  said.  “It  was  like  saying  that  we 
shouldn’t  invest  in  South  Africa  when  it  had 
apartheid.” 

Schwartz  was  a  key  lobbying  figure  in  getting  the 
State  Neu’s  advisory  board,  consisting  of  students, 
faculty  and  outside  journalism  professionals,  to 
agree  to  the  boycott.  The  vote  was  six  to  five  to 
impose  the  boycott. 

Marcia  Van  Ness,  assistant  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Lansing  State  Journal,  and  Edward  W.  Wen¬ 
dover,  publisher  of  the  Community  Crier,  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mich.,  opposed  the  move  on  journalism  eth¬ 
ical  grounds. 

Wolper,  a  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Newark 
campus  of  Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Are  Newspapers 
Too  Gay-friendly? 

IP  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  of  gay  issues  and  per¬ 
sonalities  too  pro-gay? 

1  At  first  blush,  that’s  an  astoni,shing  question. After 
Mm,  well  into  the  1960s,  headline  writers  routinely 
used  “deviant”  as  a  svnonym  for  homosexual.  Even 
now,  some  newspaper  newsrooms  arc  regarded  by 
their  gay  and  lesbian  employees  as  hostile  work¬ 
places  where  they  are  better  off  in  the  closet  than 
out. 

These  days,  however,  most  newspapers,  especially 
metro  dailies,  are  striving  mightily  to  present  them¬ 
selves  as  “gay-friendlv  ”  both  in  their  offices  —  and 
on  their  pages. 

As  more  news  about  gay  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  gets  into  the  paper,  however,  some  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  journalists  are  beginning  to  question  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  coverage. 

Put  bluntly;  they  say  it’s  simply  too  positive. 

“We’ve  sort  of  gone  in  the  opposite  way,”  said  Bet- 
tina  Boxall,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  whose 
metro  beat  includes  gay  organizations. 

(See  Gay  on  page  37) 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Did  Newspapers 
Douse  Fire  Story? 


PTEN  arson  consumed 

black  dsirches,  ministers  could 
not  get  newspapers  inter¬ 
ested  the  story  for  almost 
three  years,  a  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  official  says. 

Tl  is  a  stor>’  that  built  very 
slowly.  Most  of  the  media  was 
absent.  They  were  not  there 
—  period.  Black  or  white, 

African  American  or  other¬ 
wise,”  the  Rev.  Mac  Charles 
Jones  recalled  at  the  recent 
National  Association  of  Black 

Journalists  convention  in  . . 

Nashville. 

Editors  were  skeptical  to  the  point  of  hostility, 
Jones  said. 

“They  wanted  to  put  the  onus  of  proving  this  was 
racially  motivated  on  us,”  he  said,  “'fhey  said,  ‘Show 
us  some  proof.’  Well,  we  thought  that  that  was  your 
job,  that  you  should  investigate  it.  We  thought  the 
way  this  thing  worked  was  we  would  say,  ‘Hey 
there’s  a  problem  over  here  —  come  look.’ And  the 
response  we  got  was, ‘Prove  it.’  ” 

Particularly  disappointing,  Jones  said,  was  the 
apathy  of  the  black  press. 

“We  couldn’t  initially  get  anything  in  the  black 
press  —  until  the  white  press  validated  it.  Now 
that’s  a  telling  statement.  If  you  are  getting  your 


National  Council  of 
Churches 
official  charges 
skeptical  newspapers 
failed  to  cover 
the  black  church  arson 
story  for  three  years 


news  from  other  media  and 
institutions  and  never  talk  to 
the  principals,  it  raises  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  that 
journalism,”  he  said. 

Jones  was  part  of  a  major 
NABJ  panel  discussion  about 
how  well  news  organizations 
covered  the  continuing  rash 
of  fires,  which  clergymen  in 
the  South  and  the  NAACP  had 
noticed  building  in  1993. 

At  the  beginning,  Jones 
said,  there  were  only  two 
papers  giving  thorough  cover¬ 
age  to  the  fires:  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun  and  the  State  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

The  dynamics  of  the  news  coverage  really 
changed,  however,  when  USA  Today  reporter  Gary 
Fields,  as  he  described  it  at  NABJ,  “lucked  into”  the 
assignment  to  investigate  the  fires. 

His  Feb.  16, 19S>6  story  put  the  first  hard  numbers 
on  the  scope  of  the  arson:  To  that  point,  at  least  23 
black  churches  had  been  burned  since  two  Missis¬ 
sippi  churches  did  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  assassination. 

Over  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed.  Fields  and 
other  USA  Today  reporters  pursued  the  story  vigor¬ 
ously.  By  the  middle  of  this  summer,  for  instance. 
Fields  had  written  6l  articles  about  the  fires. 
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Why  aredudjKbuming? 


The  dynamics  of  the  news  coverage  really  changed,  however,  when  USA  Today  reporter  Gary  Fields,  as  he  described  it  at  NABJ, 
"lucked  into"  the  assignment  to  investigate  the  fires.  His  Feb.  16, 1996  story  and  the  accompanying  graphic  (above  left)  put  the  first 
hard  numbers  on  the  scope  of  the  arson:  To  that  point,  at  least  23  black  churches  had  been  burned  since  two  Mississippi  churches 
did  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  assassination.  Over  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed,  Fields  and  other  USA 
Today  reporters  pursued  the  story  vigorously.  By  the  middle  of  this  summer,  for  instance.  Fields  had  written  61  articles  about  the  fires, 
including  a  major  investigative  piece  which  ran  the  end  of  June  (above  right). 
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USA  Today,  he  says,  gave  him  free  rein  to  pursue 
the  story  . 

They  said  those  words  every  reporter  loves  to 
hear:  ‘spare  no  expense.’ . . .  There  were  days  I  am 
completely  convinced  no  one  knew  at  USA  Today 
what  I  was  doing  except  me,”  Fields  said. 

Fields,  an  African  American,  said  it  was  not  just 
journalistic  ambition  that 
motivated  him  to  pursue  this 
big  story. 

“Fm  number  one,  a  Christ¬ 
ian  and,  two,  a  black  man,  so 
the  story  on  churches  to  me 
has  been  a  no-brainer  from 
the  beginning,”  he  said. 

The  acclaimed  USA  Today 
church  fires  project  is  also  a 
concrete  example  of  the 
value  of  newsroom  diversity. 
Fields  told  the  NABJ. 

“My  immediate  superior, 
Dennis  Cauchon,  is  a  white  man  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  knows  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  black 
person  in  the  South.  But  he  does  know  that  I  can  tell 
him  —  and  he  listened  to  what  I’m  telling  him  I 
saw. .  .  .  That’s  what  diversity  has  to  be  about,”  Fields 
said. 

Indeed,  diversity  is  a  key  difference  in  the  report¬ 
ing  of  these  fires,  and  the  burnings  of  black 
churches  —  more  than  44  in  the  summer  of  1963 
alone  —  during  the  civil  rights  struggles  three 
decades  ago,  says  Jack  Nelson,  chief  Washington 
corresfHindent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“To  begin  with,  one  of  the  things  I  see  as  a 
marked  difference  in  the  coverage  is  you  have 
blacks  covering  it  now,”  Nelson  said.  “There  were  no 
blacks  covering  the  church  burnings  in  the  ’50s  and 
’60s.  That’s  obviously  a  good  thing.” 

Newspapers  themselves  have  changed.  Nelson 
noted. 

“You  had  newspapers  that  were  segregationist. 
Not  just  segregationist  —  they  were  white  suprema¬ 
cist,”  he  said  “There  was  little  outrage.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  there  was  no  coverage.” 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Nelson  observed  that 
it  was  easier  to  identify  an  enemy  in  the  church 
arson  decades  ago:  They  were  clearly  burned  by  Ku 
Klux  Klan  members  and  other  openly  racist  groups. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  1990s,  and  Fields’ 
reporting  is  probably  best  remembered  among  the 
public  for  its  conclusion  that  there  was  no  racist 
conspiracy  behind  the  arsons. 

Fields  himself,  however,  says  he  is  not  content 
with  explanations  that  most  of  these  arsons  were 
youthful  vandalism. 

“What  we  found  was  yes,  beyond  everything, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  racism  .  . .  that  was  in 
every  place  I  went.  What  we  weren’t  going  to  say  is, 
OK,  this  is  a  racist  fire,  this  is  a  hate-related  crime. 
The  only  thing  we  wanted  to  do  is  lay  out  the  facts 
for  readers  and  let  them  make  up  their  mind,”  Fields 
said. 

“My  grandmother  used  to  have  an  expression: 


“We  couldn’t 
initially  get 
anything  in  the 
black  press  — 
until  the  white 
press  validated  it 
Now  that’s  a 
telling  statement” 


Turn  on  the  kitchen  lights  to  see  w’here  the  roaches 
are,”  he  added.  “Weil  the  kitchen  lights  are  now  on 
—  it’s  time  to  find  the  roaches.” 

John  Seigenthaler,  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
Forum’s  First  Amendment  Center  in  Nashville,  urged 
journalists  to  continue  to  look  for  deeper  causes  of 
the  arsons. 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  thing  that  it  took  churches  to  bum 
down  for  the  American  media  to  take  a  look  at  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  rural  America,”  he  said. 

Rev.  Jones  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
had  much  the  same  message  for  NABJ:  “Journalists 
have  got  to  talk  about  racism,”  he  said.  “I  under¬ 
stand  the  pressure  you’re  under.  . .  but  some  kind 
of  way  there’s  got  to  be  courage  and  wiU  and  the 
network  that  allows  you  to  make  a  pact  to  make 
that  happen." 


BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 
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LECTRONIC  FREEDOM  of  Information  Act  has 
assed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  is  expected  to 
signed  into  law  by  the  president. 

Fittingly,  after  years  of  effort,  the  EFoIA  provisions 
passed  in  the  30th  anniversary  year  of  the  original 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  a  coincidence  many 
people  worked  diligently  to  achieve. 

For  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.),  a  longtime  advo¬ 
cate  of  such  legislation,  this  “was  his  priority  in  this 
Congress.  He  wanted  very  much  to 
pass  it  into  law,”  said  Beryl  Howell, 
senior  counsel  to  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust,  Business  Rights  and  Com¬ 
petition. 

“I  think  when  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  came  into  office,  he  [Leahy] 
was  very  heartened  by  some  of  the 
steps  the  attorney  general  took  in 
figuring  out  how  much  backlog 
there  was,  how  many  backlogs  of 

-  FoIA  requests  there  were  in  federal 

agencies,  and  in  setting  a  policy  of  FoIA  access,” 
Howell  told  those  at  a  panel  discussion  of  EFoIA 
during  the  recent  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
conference. 

“And  it  was,  therefore,  with  some  shock  that  we 
found  it  took  quite  a  lot  within  the  administration  to 
get  this  bill  through,”  she  added. 

In  a  statement  released  after  the  bill  was  passed 
by  both  houses,  Leahy  noted,  “Electronic  access  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  freedom  of  information  law. 
More  and  more  today,  to  be  well-informed,  you  have 


President  Clinton 
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to  have  computer  access  and  information.  You  can’t 
have  an  effective  FoIA  today  without  it. 

“Saying  you  want  a  freedom  of  information  law 
without  access  to  electronic  records  is  like  saying 
you’re  willing  to  be  a  little  bit  pregnant,”  Leahy 
remarked. 

As  the  pressure  to  complete  action  in  the  Senate 
and  House  heated  up  during  the  final  days  of  leg¬ 
islative  action  in  September,  negotiations  that 
seemed  complete  were  reopened,  Howell  said. 

After  “another  flurry  of  activity  and  negotiations,” 
the  bills  passed. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  the  passage,  Howell 
added,  is  that  EFolA  passed  402-0  in  the  House  and 
unanimously  in  the  Senate,  with  a  letter  of  support 
from  the  administration. 

“So,  in  the  end,  we  were  able  to  get  everyb<xly  on 
board,  put  aside  any  partisan  bickering  —  which  has 
really  been  a  hallmark  of  this  Congress,  certainly' 
between  the  Congress  and  the  administration  — 
and  vote  on  the  legislation,”  she  said. 

As  the  bill  was  poised  for  action  on  the  House 
floor,  the  idea  that  language  to  declare  the  National 
Security  Council  an  agency  subject  to  FolA  was 
raised  by  journalist  Scott  Armstrong  during  a  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  conference,  hosted  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  other 
groups  at  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Armstrong  proposed  taking  the  amended  language 
to  Leahy  and  other  EFoIA  advocates  on  the  Hill. 


The  idea  was  tabled,  with  about  half  the 
attendees  voting  against  it,  many  fearing  it  would 
lead  to  an  inevitable  veto  of  the  bill  by  President 
Clinton. 

Armstrong’s  proposal,  which  stems  from  a  recent 
court  decision,  and  where  he  intends  to  follow 
through  with  it,  as  well  as  other  events  surrounding 
the  bill’s  passage,  will  be  looked  at  further  in  next 
week’s  E&P. 

"What  this  legislation  does  is  it  takes  a  number  of 
steps  to  help  make  access  to  electronic  records  eas¬ 
ier  for  journalists  to  use,”  Howell  explained  at  the  SPJ 
meeting. 

According  to  a  summary'  of  the  legislation  pro 
vided  by  Howell,  the  EFolA  would  add  electronically' 
stored  information,  including  computer  database 
records,  to  the  definition  of  a  “record.” 

Any  material  that  an  agency  must  have  available 
for  public  inspection  and  copying,  such  as  that 
found  in  agency  reading  rooms,  must  be  available 
online,  as  well  as  in  hard  copy. 

They  also  must  provide  copies  of  records 
released  in  response  to  earlier  FoIA  requests  for  top¬ 
ics  of  continual  interest,  such  as  the  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination. 

Where  redactions  are  made  on  electronic 
records,  the  agencies  must  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
deletions  and  where  in  the  text  they  were  made. 

Information  must  be  provided  in  the  form  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  requester,  not  the  agency,  if  available,  and 


as  long  as  a  reasonable  electronic  search  does  not 
disrupt  the  agency’s  computer  systems. 

To  address  delays,  “the  single  most  frequent  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  operation  of  the  FoIA,”  the  EFoIA 
sets  up  a  multitrack  processing  system,  whereby 
agencies  can  process  simple  requests  more  quickly, 
rather  than  dealing  with  all  requests  on  a  first-in, 
first-out  system. 

Further,  agencies  will  be  allowed  an  extra  10 
working  days  to  process  requests  under  “unusual 
circumstances,”  but  the  requester  must  be  informed 
of  the  reasons  for  the  delay.  A  court  can  grant  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  “exceptional  circumstances,”  as  well, 
but  those  do  not  include  agency  backlogs. 

The  normal  time  frame  for  responding  to 
requests  will  be  expanded  to  20  days  from  10  to 
help  agencies  reduce  their  FolA  backlogs. 

Requesters  showing  a  “compelling  need”  for 
expedited  access  will  be  allowed  such  privilege. 
Such  need  occurs  when  failure  to  release  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  result  in  a  threat  to  someone’s  life  or 
physical  safety;  or  when  “a  person  primarily  engaged 
in  disseminating  information”  requests  information 
about  a  federal  government  activity  for  which  there 
is  an  urgency  to  inform  the  public. 

As  part  of  Congressional  oversight,  agencies  will 
be  required  to  publish  annual  reports  about 
requests  that  were  denied  and  why,  the  number  of 
backlogged  requests,  and  other  processing  data.This 
information  also  is  to  be  available  to  the  public 


online  or  in  some  electronic  form. 

Each  agency  also  must  maintain  an  index  and 
description  of  information  available  electronically,  as 
well  as  a  handbook  for  how  to  obtain  public  infor¬ 
mation. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Employees  Will 
Get  Settlement 

Almost  350  former  Pittsburgh  Press  employees 
will  receive  about  $10  million  to  settle  a  federal 
suit  against  the  paper. 

The  employees  sued  the  newspaper’s  owner,  Scripps 
Howard,  to  recover  severance  and  vacation  pay  lost 
when  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  bought  and  closed 
the  Press  in  1992  after  an  eight-month  strike  idled  both 
papers. 

Under  the  settlement  approved  Aug.  30, 344  former 
Press  workers  will  receive  their  money  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber.  A  U.S.  district  judge  ruled  against  Scripps  Howard 
in  a  non-jury  trial  in  May  1995. 

Payments  will  average  $30,000  a  worker,  but  can 
drop  to  $2,000  or  rise  to  $80,000,  based  on  salary  and 
length  of  service.  Lawyers  for  the  former  Press  workers 
will  split  $2.5  million.  —  AP 
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takes  my  mind 


From  the  publishers  of  Parade  comes  ree.ct, 
the  interactive  magazine  that  relates  to, 
responds  to,  and  involves  teenagers. 
That’s  why  everything  in  it  gets  a, react ion. 

To  include  react  in  your  newspaper,  contactL 
;  Fred  'Johnson  at  papers@react.com  or  212-450-7121. 

react.  From  their  heads  to  our  pages. 
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Inquirer  reporter 
to  Penn  State 


Russ  ESHLEMAN,  CHIEF  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Harrisburg 
bureau,  has  been  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  1996  Professional-in-Residence 
Program,  co-sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
College  of  Communications  and  the 
Inquirer. 

Beginning  its  fourth  year,  the  program 
brings  professional  journalists  to  the 
campus  to  take  classes  to  enhance  their 
skills,  speak  to  journalism  classes,  work 
with  the  faculty  on  special  projects  and 
discuss  careers  with  students. 
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JACK  KRAMER, 

42,  acting  editor 
at  the  New  Hamn 
Register,  has  been 
appointed  editor. 

MARK 
PALMER,  49, 

...  ,  ,  KENDAVIS 

publisher  at  the 

Denison  (Texas) 

Herald,  has  been  named  publisher  at 
the  Columbia,Tenn.,Z)at7y  Herald. 

KAREN  MILLER  BRICKER,  circula¬ 
tion  sales  manager  at  the  Escondido, 
Calif.,  Times  Admcate  (now  the  North 
County  Times)  has  been  appointed 
marketing  director  at  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News. 

LYNN  NICKLAVS,  event  marketing 
manager  at  Cox  Enterprises,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  sales  development. 

BELL  PARSONS,  45,  publisher  of 
South  County'  Newspapers,  a  King  City, 
Calif.-based  publishing  firm  of  four 
weekly'  newspapers,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  Herald-Republican, 
Angola,  Ind. 

JAMES  McGOLDRICK,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Marys  Oracle  and 
three  other  weekly  newspapers  in 
northwestern  West  Virginia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association  during  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Aug.  17,  in  Oglebay  Resort, 
Wheeling,  WVa. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
TERRY  HORNE,  publisher  of  the 


tCARL  BVRtaiAItnT  LARRY  OLMSTEAD 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News  and 
publisher  of  Thomson  Newspapers’ 
West  Vii^inia  group  —  vice  president- 
dailies;  GEORGE  WALLACE,  publisher 
of  the  Brooke  County’  Review  —  vice 
president-weeklies;  and  ROBERT 
DeFRANCIS,  general  manager  at  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  and 
Intelligencer  —  treasurer. 

GENE  POLICINSKI,  46,  an  award-win¬ 
ning  journalist  and  a  founding  editor  of 
USA  Today,  has  joined  the  Freedom 
Forum  as  special  assistant  to  president 
and  CEO  Charles  L.  Overby. 

DAVID  HARRISON,  assistant  business 
editor  at  Newsday,  has  been  named 
executive  business  editor  at  the  Press- 
Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 

PAUL  RODRIGUEZ,  a  graphic  artist 
who  worked  as  a  designer  for 
McMonigle  &  Associates,  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  joined  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

JOSEPH  CHRISTENSEN,  who  is 

completing  a  12-week  internship  at  the 
Press-Enterprise,  will  join  the  staff  as  a 
community  sports  reporter. 

KEN  DAVIS,  corporate  director  for  the 
American  Publishing  Co., West 


Frankfort,  Ill.,  has 
been  named 
director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  sales  and 
promotions  at  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Sun. 

He  also  did 

TIMOTHY  KELLY  , 

consulting  work 

with  the 

Jerusalem  Post  in  Israel,  Le  Soleil  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

LARRY  OLMSTEAD,  assistant  vice 
president  of  human  resources  and 
diversity  at  Knight-Ridder,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

He  succeeds  SAUNDRA  KEYES, 
who  was  recently  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Contra  Costa  Times  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif. 

TIMOTHY  M.  KELLY,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  has  been  named  editor  at 
the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise. 

He  succeeds  BEN  HANSEN,  5 1 , 
who  becomes  general  manager  of 
Community  Newspapers,  which 
includes  the  Beaumont  Journal  and 
Orange  (Texas)  Neu’s. 

KARL  R.  BURKHARDT,  special  sec¬ 
tions  editor  at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  editor  at 
the  Benton  County  Daily  Record, 
Bentonville,Ark.,  and  also  general 
manager/news  for  Community 
Publishers  Inc. 
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Primis  Quits 
N.Y.  Times  Co. 


New  YORK  nMES  Co.  pres¬ 
ident  and  COO  Lance  R. 
Primis  unexpectedly 
resigned  from  the  compa¬ 
ny  last  week,  putting  an 
end  to  speculation  that  he  would  be 
the  first  outsider  to  someday  run  the 
family-owned  empire. 

Times  Co.  chairman  Arthur  O. 

“Punch”  Sulzberger  announced  Primis’ 
departure  on  Friday,  Sept.  20.  In  a  state¬ 
ment,  Sulzberger  said,  “Lance  wanted  to 
be  free  to  seek  a  more  certain  opportu¬ 
nity  to  run  an  enterprise  and  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  relinquish  his 
responsibilities.” 

Primis’  resignation  was  prompted  in 
part  by  Sulzberger’s  refusal  to  assure 
him  of  someday  taking  over  the  compa¬ 
ny,  according  to  the  Times.  Primis  will 
remain  at  the  company  as  a  consultant 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was  named 
president  four  years  ago. 

Russell  T.  Lewis,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Neu’  York  Times  since 
1993,  was  named  to  replace  Primis. 

Primis,  50,  started  at  the  company  in 
1969  selling  classified  ads.  Recently,  he 
made  no  effort  to  hide  his  ambition  to 
someday  succeed  Sulzberger  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Times  Co.  He  would  have 
been  the  first  non-family  member  to  run 
the  l(K)-year-old  company. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Primis  did  not  get  along  well  with  edito¬ 
rial  managers  at  thtf  company,  and  he 
clashed  with  Sulzberger  over  personal 
style.  He  also  did  not  have  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  the 
44-year-old  publisher  of  the  Times. 

With  Primis’  resignation,  Sulzberger  Jr. 
is  the  most  likely  successor  to  his  father, 
who  is  70.  A  Times  Co.  spokeswoman 
said  the  elder  Sulzberger  has  no  plans  to 
retire. 

“Punch  Sulzberger  is  chairman  of  this 
company  and  he  is  going  to  be  for  some 
time  —  and  it’s  years,  though  I  don’t 
know  if  it’s  two,  five,  or  10  years,”  said 
Diane  Baker,  CFO  of  the  company,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Ttmes.  “Lance  did  a 
terrific  job.  But  the  partnership  between 
them  did  not  jell  in  a  way  that  Punch 


felt  was  going  to 
work  in  the  long 
term.” 

An  unnamed 
Times  Co.  execu¬ 
tive  told  the 
Journal,  “Lance 
is  ready  to  run  a 
business,  but  that 
is  not  a  practical 
ambition  at  the  Neu’  York  Times" 

Lewis,  49,  joined  the  Times  in  1966  as 
a  copy  boy  and  worked  his  way  up  the 
ranks.  After  earning  a  law  degree,  he 
rejoined  the  newspaper  in  1977  as  a 
staff  attorney.  Lewis  reportedly  gets 
along  well  with  Sulzberger  Jr. 
Additionally,  he  is  said  not  to  aspire  to 
chairmanship  of  the  company. 

His  new  responsibilities  will  include 


overseeing  the 
operations  of  the 
Times,  Boston 
Globe,  2\  smaller 
newspapers,  nine 
magazines,  eight 
television  stations, 
and  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Lewis  said,“l  am 
tremendously  excited  about  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  this  job.  .  .  .  We  have  the  best 
brand  names  in  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  business.” 

Lewis  will  be  replaced  by  Janet  L. 
Robinson,  who  had  been  senior  vice 
president  for  advertising.  Robinson  will 
be  succeeded  by  Daniel  H.  Cohen,  who 
had  been  vice  president  for  advertising 
since  1995. 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


Getting  Along 
With  Ad  Agencies 


WORKING  WITH  ADVERTISING 
agencies  requires  skill  and 
patience.  But  once  newspapers 
focus  on  bettering  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  agencies,  the  ben¬ 
efits  are  well  worth  it,  stressed  speakers  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA) 
Marketing  conference. 

Robert  Cudd,  vice  president  of  Phoenix-based  ad 
agency  New  and  Improved,  said  newspapers  can 
better  utilize  an  ad  agency,  get  better  advertising, 
and  get  more  for  their  money  by  taking  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  relationship 
with  the  agency. 

Too  many  clients,  he  said, 
take  a  passive  approach  with 
agencies  and  assume  the 
agency  knows  how  to  run 
the  account. 

“If  you  don’t  get  involved 
in  the  process,  you’re  going 
to  get  bad  advertising,”  explained  Cudd. 

Cudd  offered  1 1  rules  for  managing  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  an  ad  agency: 

♦  Before  evaluating  an  agency,  the  newspaper 
must  analyze  itself.  It  must  look  at  its  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  then  engage  itself  in 
an  open  dialogue  with  the  agency. 

♦  A  newspaper  must  compensate  an  agency  in 
terms  of  what  it  needs  (for  example,  project  woric 
or  strategic  communications)  before  it  considers 
the  agency’s  needs. 

♦  A  newspaper  must  share  with  and  train  its 
agency.  “An  agency  without  knowledge  of  your 
business  is,  in  effect,  blindfolded  and  in  handcuffs,” 
commented  Cudd. 

♦  Newspapers  need  to  put  their  thinking  on 
paper.  Cudd  suggested  doing  this  before  starting 
any  creative  process. 

♦  Newspapers  must  evaluate  their  time  lines. 

♦  Newspapers  should  ask  the  agency  to  steal  the 
best  promotional  and  advertising  ideas  from  differ¬ 
ent  categories.  A  lot  can  be  learned  by  doing  this. 

“Don’t  be  ashamed  and  make  a  discipline  out  of 
it,”  advised  Cudd. 

♦  Newspapers  must  allow  the  agency  to  come 
up  with  some  shocking,  “wild”  ideas. 

Wild  ideas  aren’t  always  so  wild,  he  said.They 
also  give  creative  folks  more  room  to  be  creative, 
makes  the  creatives  more  enthusiastic,  and  builds 
trust  betw'een  agency  and  client. 

♦  Newspapers  must  create  a  sense  of  urgency 


when  working  with  agencies. 

♦  Cudd  advised  newspapers  to  consider  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  absurd  in  their  advertising.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  look  at  things  that  are  a  little  “off.”  “That’s 
where  good  advertising  comes  from,”  said  Cudd. 

♦  Newspapers  need  to  perform  a  post-mortem 
on  their  advertising  and  promotional  projects  if 
they  truly  want  to  get  better  and  improve  their 
relationships  with  agencies. 

“Do  it  while  it’s  fresh  in  your  memory,  and  then 
put  your  learning  into  action,”  explained  Cudd. 

♦  Lastly,  newspapers  must  be  proud  of  their 
work.  If  you’re  not  proud  of  your  work,  go  back  to 
step  one  and  start  all  over  again,  suggested  Cudd. 

In  turn,  Steve  Hubbard,  marketing  services  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Portland  Oregonian,  gave  the  audience 
some  tips  regarding  working  with  agencies  from  a 
newspaper  marketer’s  point  of  view. 

“The  problem  is  the  majority  of  woik  we  do  is 
for  promotion  of  the  news  product.  The  advertising 
is  pretty  much  brand  building  —  unmeasurable 
stuff,”  commented  Hubbard. 

There  are  two  main  essentials  regarding  effective 
promotional  advertising,  Hubbard  suggested:  getting 
good  work  out  of  an  agency,  and  convincing  man¬ 
agement  they’ve  gotten  good  woik  out  of  an  agency. 

Yet,  when  working  with  an  agency,  it’s  important 
to  remember  there  may  be  philosophical  differ¬ 
ences  between  what  an  agency  believes  is  good 
advertising  and  what  a  newspaper  believes  is  good 
advertising,  he  said. 

“We  have  basic  differences  of  opinion  that  result 
in  ongoing  aggravation  that  I’m  not  sure  will  ever 
be  completely  resolved,”  said  Hubbard. 

Hubbard  then  shared  with  the  audience  the  two 
collective  points  of  view  and  how  they  compare: 

♦  Mmd  set  of  the  customer:  The  agency  feels  it’s 
important  to  first  entertain  the  customer  and  then  sell. 
Clients  (in  this  case,  newspapers)  feel  it’s  important 
to  be  direct  —  consumers  are  busy,  get  to  the  point. 

♦  Style:  Agencies  feel  clients  get  too  close  to  the 
product.  “Clients  develop  a  distorted  view  of  the 
product  that  the  consumer  doesn’t  share,”  said 
Hubbard. 

Newspapers  think  agencies  are  more  concerned 
with  the  style  of  the  advertising  than  substance. 

♦  Approach:  Agencies  believe  consumers  should 
never  be  spoken  down  to,  and  their  intelligence 
should  always  be  respected. 

Newspapers  want  the  message  spelled  out  — 
“Don’t  sacrifice  clarity  by  being  cute  and  clever,” 
said  Hubbard. 
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Eight  top  10  categories  showed  rev¬ 
enue  increased  in  July,  with  four  above 
the  13  7%  average:  Automotive,  Auto 
Accessories  &  Equipment  (up  32.1%,  up 
$28.6  million);  Drugs  &  Remedies  (up 
63.7%,  up  18.6  million);  Toiletries  & 
Cosmetics  (up  16.2%,  up  $7.4  million); 
Apparel,  Footwear  &  Accessories  (up 
48.8%,  up  $7.4  million). 

For  the  year-to<late  period,  nine  top 


10  categories  registered  revenue  increas¬ 
es,  with  five  above  the  8.9%  average; 
Drugs  &  Remedies  (up  41.9%,  up  $109  2 
million);  Business  &  Consumer  Services 
(up  12.4%,  up  $56.4  million);  Compu¬ 
ters,  Office  Equipment  &  Stationery  (up 
1 1 .4%,  up  $52.2  mil]ion);Travei,  Hotels  & 
Resorts  (up  14.8%,  up  $40.1  million); 
Cigarettes,  Tobacco  &  Accessories  (up 
23%,  up  $35.4  million). 


Most  Comprehensive  •  More  than  11,000  Towns/Cities  •  All  3,141  Counties 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


WSJ  Picks 
Ad  Agency 

The  wall  street  journal  has 
assigned  its  circulation  marketing 
account  to  Hill,  Holliday,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  newspaper. 

The  account,  expected  to  bill  about 
$10  million,  previously  was  handled  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  of  New  York.  The 
account  was  awarded  after  a  three- 
month  informal  review  that  involved 
other  agencies,  who  were  not  named. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  will  continue  to 
work  with  other  divisions  of  Dow  Jones 
including  the  Journal's  Corporate 
Marketing  Services  Department. 

Magazine  Ad 
Revenue  Up 

The  publishers  information 

Bureau  announced  that  total  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  revenue  for  July  1996 
was  up  13.7%  over  July  1995,  at 
$730,889,64 1 .  Advertising  pages  for  the 
month  were  13,768.84,  a  2.2%  increase 
from  July  1995. 

For  January'  through  July  1S>S>6,  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  was  up  8.9%)  from  the 
same  time  last  year,  at  $5,984,651,429. 
Pages  were  down  1.4%,  for  a  total  of 
115,566.62. 


♦  Language:  Agencies  feel  language 
should  be  real,  conversational,  and  in 
current  vernacular.  Newspapers  are  so 
very  careful  not  to  offend  anyone,  often 
the  advertising  message  is  not  delivered 
in  a  conversational  way. 

♦  Motivation;  Agencies  feel  newspa¬ 
pers  are  too  short-sighted,  sacrifice  long¬ 
term  good  will,  ancl  get  fixated  on  short¬ 
term  messages.  Newspapers  feel  all  that 
agencies  want  to  do  is  provocative 
woik  that  wins  awards  and  builds  their 
portfolios. 

All  in  all,  Hubbard  believes  that  agen¬ 
cies  do  try  to  sell  products  the  best 
they  can,  though  working  with  them 
has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a 
bumpy  road. 

“I’m  resigned  to  believe  that  when 
you  have  stn)ng,  opinionated,  intelligent 
people  on  both  sides,  that’s  just  the  way 
it  is,  and  you  just  have  to  manage  it,  and 
try  to  make  both  sides  see  we’re  actual¬ 
ly  pulling  in  the  same  direction,  just 
using  different  styles,”  Hubbard  said. 
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U:(iALLY  SPEAK! N(, 


The  Internet 
And  The  Law 


Nearly  A  century  ago, 
Leo  Tolstoy  wrote:  “Art  is 
a  human  activity  having 
for  its  purpose  the  trans¬ 
mission  to  others  of  the 
highest  and  best  feelings  to  which  men 
have  risen.” 

Today,  through  the  technological 
artistry  of  the  Internet,  men  and 
women  have  the  power  to  transmit  to 
unseen  others  pictures,  sounds,  and 
information  virtually  instantly  and  any¬ 
where  across  the  globe. 

But  with  this  power  comes  responsi¬ 
bility.  Like  more  traditional  forms  of 
media,  and,  in  some  ways,  unlike  them, 
those  who  use  and  do  business  on  the 
Internet  must  be  careful  not  to  run 
afoul  of  a  broad  range  of  legal  restric- 
tions.This  article  will  briefly  identify 
and  discuss  some  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  legal  concerns  as  they  have  arisen 
under  U.S.  law. 

Copyright  infringement 

As  is  the  case  with  traditional  print 
media,  one  of  the  most  common  areas 
of  potential  liability  for  Internet  users 
and  Web  site  operators  is  copyright 
infringement. The  ease  of  copying, 
downloading,  uploading,  and  further 
distributing  copyrighted  materials  such 
as  text,  pictures,  music,  and  application 
software  increases  the  opportunity  for 
infringement.  U.S.  law  enforcement 
authorities  reportedly  estimate  that 
online  infringement  and  theft  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  data  currently  exceeds  $10  bil¬ 
lion  annually. 

Copyright  owners  need  to  monitor 
and  take  action  against  the  unautho¬ 
rized  use  of  their  property  on  the 
Internet,  including  making  sure  that 
works  they  disseminate  in  electronic 
form  bear  the  Requisite  copyright 
notice.  Internet  users  and  publishers 
need  to  make  sure  that  their  use  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  materials  owned  by  others 


does  not  contravene  the  rights  of  those 
owners.  Rights  to  use  copyrighted 
material  should  be  carefully  and  consis¬ 
tently  obtained. 

One  “hot”  issue  in  the  publishing 
business  is  whether  and  to  what 
degree  print  publishers  have  the  right 
to  disseminate  electronic  versions  of 
articles  prepared  by  freelance  writers 
and  originally  published  in  printed 
form. 

The  case  of  Tasini  vs.  New  York 
Times  Co.,  currently  pending  in  federal 
court  in  New  York,  raises  this  precise 
issue.The  case,  brought  by  12  freelance 
writers  against  several  publishers, 
claims  that  “freelance  authors  own  the 
electronic  rights  in  their  own  woik 
unless  they  have  expressl}'  transferred 
or  assigned  those  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  Copyright  Act.” 

The  plaintiffs  seek  money  damages, 
measured  by  the  profits  defendants 
derived  from  their  alleged  infringement, 
an  injunction  barring  further  infringe¬ 
ment,  a  declaration  that  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  their  articles  into  an  electronic 
database  and  placement  of  their  articles 
on  CD-ROM  without  their  consent  con¬ 
stituted  copyright  infringement,  and 
court  costs  and  attorney’s  fees. 

The  defendant  publishers  obviously 
disagree,  and  view  these  rights  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  conveyed  to  them  with  the 
initial  purchase,  with  the  compensation 
including  payment  for  conveying  such 
rights.  (Note  that  this  case  only  involves 
freelance  writers,  as  opposed  to 
employees  of  publishers,  whose  efforts 
should  be  covered  by  “work-for-hire” 
agreements.) 

To  a  degree,  this  is  an  issue  of  con¬ 
tract  interpretation,  and  suggests  that, 
for  one  contemplating  online  publica¬ 
tion,  the  safest  course  is  to  obtain  the 
broadest  rights  possible,  often 
described  as  a  grant  of  “all  rights.” 

A  key  limitation  on  copyright  protec¬ 


tion  is  the  doctrine  of  “fair  use,”  which 
is  defined  as  the  privilege  that  others 
than  the  copyright  owner  have  to  use 
copyrighted  material  in  a  reasonable 
manner  without  the  owner’s  consent. 

To  determine  whether  fair  use  has  been 
made  of  copyrighted  material,  courts 
will  consider  and  balance  a  number  of 
interests  between  the  owner  and  the 
user. 

These  include;  (1)  the  purpose  and 
character  of  the  use  (the  right  to  use 
for  review,  comment,  or  educational 
purjKJses  is  broader  than  for  a  purely 
commercial  use);  (2)  the  nature  of  the 
copyrighted  work  (creative  woiks  are 
more  protected  than  purely  factual 
works);  (3)  the  proportion  that  was 
“taken”  (the  more,  the  more  danger¬ 
ous);  and  (4)  the  economic  impact  of 
the  taking  (the  extent  to  which  the  use 
may  diminish  the  value  of  the  original 
woik). 

Some  recent  cases  have  assessed 
whether  an  Internet  access  provider  or 
computer  bulletin  board  operator  may 
be  held  liable  for  a  subscriber’s  unau¬ 
thorized  posting  of  copyrighted  materi¬ 
al.  Last  year,  in  Religious  Technology 
Center  vs.  Netcom  On-Line 
Communications  Services,  a  federal 
court  in  California  ruled  that  an 
Internet  access  provider  and  bulletin 
board  service  operator  were  not  direct¬ 
ly  or  vicarious^  liable  for  copyright 
infringement,  based  on  a  subscriber’s 
posting  of  writings  of  the  Church  of 
Scientology  founder. 

(The  court  allowed  to  proceed  to 
trial  the  issues  of  whether  the  provider 
and  operator  should  have  known  that 
the  subscriber  infringed  the  copyrights, 
whether  they  substantially  participated 
in  the  infringement,  and  whether  the 
provider  had  a  fair  use  defense.) 

However,  in  the  1S>93  Florida  federal 
case  of  Playh(ry  Enterprises  Inc.  vs. 
Frena,  the  court  ruled  that  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  bulletin  board  .service  which  dis¬ 
played  photographs  from  Playboy  mag¬ 
azine,  which  were  then  downloaded  by 
the  service’s  subscribers,  infringed  the 
magazine’s  copyright. 


Saveli  is  counsel  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  law  firm  Chadbourne  &  Parke 
LLP,  where  he  concentrates  on  products  liability  and  media  litigation  defense 
and  counseling.  His  e-mail  address  is  lawrence.e.savell@chadbourne.com;  his 
personal  Internet  site  is  http://ourworld.compuserve.com/homepages/savell. 
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That  court  specifically  rejected  the 
defendant’s  claim  that  subscribers  had 
uploaded  the  images,  stating  that  it  did 
not  matter  that  the  defendant  claimed 
he  did  not  make  the  copies  himself,  as 
he  had  supplied  a  product  (the  service) 
containing  unauthorized  copies  of  a 
copyrighted  woik. 

Efforts  are  reportedly  being  made  to 
develop  technology  (such  as  embedding 
copyright  information  in  the  code  of  a 
picture)  that  will  facilitate  the  detection 
of  plagiarized  images  or  text. 

Trademark  infringement 

As  in  the  case  of  copyrights,  Internet 
users  and  publishers  may  risk  liability  if 
they  infringe  on  the  trademark  rights  of 
others.  Such  infringement  may  consist 
of  unauthorized  use  of  word  or  picture 
marks. 

Another  currently  “hot”  Internet  law 
issue  is  whether  trademark  holders 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  use  their 
word  marks  as  their  “domain”  names  — 
the  addresses  of  their  Web  sites  (such  as 
“chadboume.com”). 

Domain  names  are  registered,  basical¬ 
ly  on  a  “first  come,  first  served”  basis, 
with  an  organization  known  as 
InterNlC.  Some  enterprising  companies 
and  individuals  have  attempted  to 
appropriate  well-known  marks  of  oth¬ 
ers  by  registering  domain  names  con¬ 
taining  them. 

Trademark  owners  have  begun  com¬ 
plaining  about  such  practices  and  regis¬ 
tration  authorities  have  become  more 
receptive  to  such  complaints.  To  avoid 
such  hassles,  trademark  owners  should 
consider  promptly  registering  their  crit¬ 
ical  marks  as  domain  names,  and/or  reg¬ 
ularly  performing  searches  on  the 
Internet  for  use  by  others  of  their  trade¬ 
marks  as  domain  names. 

Those  contemplating  registration  of  a 
domain  name  that  is  not  a  trademark 
they  own  should  consider  havmg  a  tra¬ 
ditional  trademark  clearance  check  run 
beforehand. 

Libel/defamation 

Libel  is  generally  defined  as:  (1)  a 
false  and  defamatory  statement  about 
another,  (2)  which  has  been  disseminat¬ 
ed  to  a  third  party  without  a  defense  or 
“privilege”  allowing  such  publication, 

(3)  where  the  requisite  level  of  respon¬ 
sibility  or  “fault”  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  (4)  where  the  plaintiff  has  suffered 


resulting  harm  or  injury.  As  in  the  case 
of  print  communications,  one  can  libel 
another  through  electronic  communica¬ 
tions,  including  over  the  Internet. 

In  a  recent  and  widely  debated  deci¬ 
sion,  a  New  York  state  trial  court  in 
Stratton  Oakmont  Inc.  vs.  Prodigy 
Services  Co.  indicated  that  a  provider  of 
computer  online  services  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “publisher”  for  purposes  of  a 
libel  lawsuit,  such  that  it  may  be  held 
liable  for  defamatory  statements  made 
by  subscribers  and  uploaded  onto  the 
system. 

Traditionally,  such  operators  had  been 
considered  merely  distributors  of  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  newsstand  vendors  and 
bookstores  and  thus  generally  not  liable 
for  allegedly  defamatory  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  publications  they  distribute, 
unless  they  knew  or  had  reason  to 
know  of  such  statements. 

In  this  case,  the  court  focused  on  evi¬ 
dence  that  Prodigy  had  maiketed  itself 
to  the  public  as  exercising  editorial  con¬ 
trol  over  the  content  of  messages  post¬ 
ed  on  it,  in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
home/famify  market.The  court  conclud¬ 
ed  that  “with  this  editorial  control 
comes  increased  liability.  ” 

The  Prodigy  decision,  which  was 
recently  reaffirmed,  has  serious  implica¬ 
tions  on  those  considering  establishing 
online  systems  or  Web  sites.  Site  opera¬ 
tors  may  be  better  off  not  undertaking 
(and  not  representing  they  are  undertak¬ 
ing)  any  exercise  of  editorial  control. 
(“Indecency”  and  related  legislation  may 
ultimately  make  that  pKJsition  untenable, 
however.) 

If  such  a  fKjlicy  of  control  is  set  up, 
operators  should  make  sure  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  and  enforced  fully,  and  should 
consider  stating  up  front  what  control  is 
and  is  not  being  exercised.  It  may  also 
be  advisable  to  post  a  notice  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  operator  is  not  endorsing 
the  accuracy  of  any  statements  made 
and  that  posting  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  endorsement;  it  may  be 
worthwhile  further  to  require  users  to 
acknowledge  this  understanding.  The 
safest  course  would  be  to  not  let  users 
post  material  or  messages  on  the  site. 

Invasion  of  privacy 

Of  the  various  forms  of  invasion  of 
privacy,  three  major  forms  can  easily  be 
seen  as  the  basis  for  f)otential  claims 
(bear  in  mind  that  not  all  forms  may  be 


recognized  in  a  given  jurisdiction). 

The  most  common  “appropriation  of 
name  or  likeness”  could  be  violated 
through  the  use  in  electronic  form  of  a 
person’s  name  or  photograph  without 
their  prior  consent. 

Note  that  there  is  a  recognized 
“newsworthy”  exception  to  such 
claims,  such  that  if  the  person’s  picture 
bears  a  reasonable  relation  to,  and  is 
used  to  illustrate,  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  the  unauthorized  use  may  be 
allowed. 

Another  recognized  exception  is  for 
“incidental  advertising”  in  recognition 
that  it  may  be  necessary  in  advertising 
an  online  service  or  site  to  illustrate 
samples  of  the  content  found  there. 

This  was  the  ruling  in  the  recent  New 
York  case  of  Stem  vs.  Delphi  Internet 
Services  Cotp.,  which  allowed  the  use  of 
controversial  radio  personality  Howard 
Stem’s  name  and  (physically  revealing) 
picture  in  advertising  an  electronic  bul¬ 
letin  board  on  which  subscribers  could 
debate  Stem’s  aborted  run  for  governor 
of  New  York. 

Other  forms  of  invasion  of  privacy  to 
keep  in  mind  in  this  context  include:  (1) 
“public  disclosure  of  private  or  embar¬ 
rassing  facts,”  wliich  requires  that  the 
publicity  would  be  considered  “highly 
offensive”  to  a  reasonable  person  and 
not  be  of  legitimate  concern  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and  (2)  portrayal  of  a  person  in  a 
“false  light,”  which  is  similar  to  libel. 

Other  infringement  of  rights 

In  addition  to  the  rights  delineated 
above,  unauthorized  use  and/or  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  confidential  or  proprietary 
material  owned  by  other  individuals  or 
businesses  can  constitute  violations. 

One  example  would  be  the  unautho¬ 
rized  posting  of  a  company’s  valuable 
trade  secret  information,  such  as  a 
closely  guarded  product  formula  or 
marketing  plan.The  potential  damage  to 
the  owner  from  such  improper  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  potential  liability  to  the 
wrongdoer,  could  be  monumental. 

Obscenity 

As  the  Internet  does  not  discriminate 
among  users  by  age,  there  arise  issues 
of  (and  potential  liability  for)  children’s 
access  to  materials  intended  for  adults 
only.  The  Communications  Decency  Act 
of  1S>96,  which  President  Clinton  signed 
(See  Legally  on  page  36) 
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NEWS  TECH 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Two  On  Tandem 
Move  To  NT 


Though  NEXPO  96  included  only  a 
couple  of  publishing  systems  from 
developers  new  to  the  North  American 
market,  most  other  vendors  arrived  at 
the  newspaper  technology  show  in  Las 
Vegas  with;  upgrades,  new  products,  even  a  new 
system;  ports  to  another  operating  system,  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  new  hardware-software  platform  and  a 
move  to  a  next-generation  central  processor; 
changes  to  top  management  and  word  of  new 
orders  and  installations. 

With  some  updates  since  the  summer  trade 

_  show,  coverage  of  systems 

suppliers  continues  in  this 
issue  and  others  later  this 
fall.  Systems  from  Unisys, 
Freedom  System  Integrators 
and  Quaric  were  reported  in 
our  Aug.  10  and  17  issues. 

Promoted  as  a  powerful, 
stable  and  secure  system 
compatible  with  its  popular 
Windows  95  sister,  the  latest 
Windows  NT  version  was 
part  of  the  news  from  many, 
if  not  most,  vendors  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  and  the  RlPs 
that  make  picture  and  page 

data  printable. 

While  completing  a  port  of  its  MTX  editorial 
workstation  from  OS/2  to  Windows,  SIl  struck  a 
deal  with  Cybergraphic  Systems  that  gave  it  a 
Windows-based  midrange  system.  CText  also  was  a 
few  months  away  from  completing  an  NT  version 
of  its  OS/2-based  Dateline  newsroom  system  (see 
story  on  page  27). 

Digital  Technology  International  now  offers  an 
NT  alternative  to  the  Unix  databases  serving  its 
Macintosh-based  publishing  systems.  Publishing 
Partners  International  finished  an  NT  and  SQL 
Server  version  of  its  Advertising  Management 
System  for  larger  customers.  Unisys  announced  a 
collaboration  with  Microsoft  on  an  NT  version  of 
the  system  it  brought  over  from  Europe.  And  CCl 
Europe  runs  its  new  Word-based  editorial  front  end 
under  NT  (see  related  story  in  next  week’s  E&P). 

NT  server  pioneer  CompuText  has  ported 
CompuClass  to  Windows,  with  four  sites  going  live 
on  the  new  version  of  its  classified  ad  system 
shortly  before  Nexpo.And  while  CompuText  may 
have  led  the  way  with  NT,  it  has  caught  up  to  the 
crowd  that  adopted  Word  for  text  editing  and 


OS/2  front  ends 
move  into 
popular  Windows 
environment; 
SI  I  looks  to 
ServerNet 
processing,  CText 
adds  XPress 
pagination 


QuarkXPress,  announcing  its  own  XTension  for 
classified  pagination.  Liner  ads  input  in  Word,  rather 
than  being  composed  in  XPress  with  its  different 
h&j,  are  stored  and  paginated  as  EPS  files,  each  as  a 
small  graphic  element.  Using  Word  for  CompuClass 
ad  entry"  exploits  Microsoft  tools  that  help  speed 
the  work,  such  as  automatic  leadering,  bulleting, 
spelling  out  of  abbreviations  and  shortcut  keys  to 
bypass  the  mouse.  Among  other  recent  enhance¬ 
ments  are  automatic  scheduling  and  pricing  to  run 
ads  on  Web  sites  and  the  addition  of  contract  track¬ 
ing. 

Even  before  NT,  CompuText  was  ahead  of  the 
pack,  having  set  up  its  systems  to  recognize  the 
year  2(KK). 

In  contrast,  Denmark’s  Euromax  is  staying  with 
Unix  for  its  comprehensive,  lai^ely  proprietary", 
newspaper-specific  publishing  system  (£6?P,June 
24, 1995,  p.  18).  At  its  second  Nexpo,  however,  the 
company  announced  it  will  offer  its  system  on  the 
HP900()  platform  from  Hewlett-Packard,  which  will 
comarket  the  product. 

NEW  CEO.  CPU 
AND  COYOTE,  TOO 

At  least  as  much  as  for  what  it  had.  System 
Integrators  Inc.  drew  people  for  what  it  expected; 
the  imminent  appointment  of  a  new  chief  execu¬ 
tive  (£(S?P,  July  20,  p.  42),  the  pending  release  of 
standard-platform  front-end  software  and  an  even¬ 
tual  move  to  a  new  architecture  for  its  host  com¬ 
puter. 

Sll  will  offer  Tandem  (Computers’  ServerNet 
Interconnect  technology  to  meet  multimedia  data 
speed  and  volume  demands  it  anticipates  for  its 
future  systems.  Designated  the  System/77,  it  is 
expected  to  deliver  text,  audio  and  still  and  video 
images  around  the  office  and  around  the  world. 
Not  only  will  files  be  more  massive,  but  they  will 
also  be  more  complex  packages  of  the  transaction¬ 
al  sort  that  will  carry  multimedia  ad  content,  pric¬ 
ing,  scheduling,  even  electronic  signatures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sll. 

By  way  of  example,  Sll  said  the  technology" 
could  exploit  a  digital  archive  in  two  different  but 
equally  demanding  ways  at  the  same  time;  search¬ 
ing  across  many  storage  areas  (typically  requiring 
many  processors  but  few  communications  lines) 
and  for  use  as  a  video  server  (requiring  less  pro 
cessing  and  far  more  communications  capacity). 

In  its  Nexpo  presentation,  SII  said  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  puts  the  burden  of  routing  into  a 
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IN  NEWSPAPERS 


Technology 
Colors  Comics 

Color  Flaws  Irk 
Advertisers 

Caiibrating 
The  Country 


rhey're  the  ones  who  roll,  wrap,  label  and  load  the  newsprint  that's 
shipped  from  our  mill  in  Kapuskasing.  And  they  wanted  to  know  what 
happens  next. 

So,  fifty  of  them  got  together  and  in  four  separate  groups,  on  their  own 
time,  drove  the  ten  hours  to  Toronto  to  visit  two  major  customers' 
pressrooms.  All  this  to  better  understand  their  customers'  operations  and  find  ways  to  improve 
on  the  product  that  leaves  the  mill. 

It  prompted  someone  in  the  pressroom  to  say,  "I  didn't  know  they  still  made  people  like  that." 

They  still  do.  People  who  care.  People  committed  to  doing  their  best  for  their  customers,  and  for 
their  company.  They  work  for  Spruce  Falls,  building  their  own  future.  And  to  keep  up  with 
them,  you've  got  to  go  a  step  further. 

Or  in  this  case,  an  extra  five  hundred  miles. 

Quality  Newsprint  &  Groundwood  Specialty  Papers 

CLSTOMER  SERVICE  MARKETING  &  SALES 

P.O.  Box  100  70  York  Street,  Suite  1720 

Kapuskasing,  Ontario  Toronto,  Ontario 

Canada  P5N  2Y2  Canada  MSJ  1S9 

US:  1-800-387-3012  Tel.:  (416)  864 -1980 

Can.:  1  800  387  S423  Fax :  (416)  864  1979 

Fax:  (70S)  337  9709  US /  Can.:  1-800  S6S- 3021 


In  photojournalism 


“On  a  once-in-a-lifetime  assignment  in  Antarctica  to  document  Emperor  penguins,  I  had  to  move  fast  in  extreme 
cold  and  constantly  changing  light  conditions.  Fujichrome  Pmvia  gave  me  the  extra  edge  of  increased  film  speed 
while  rendering  the  critical  extremes  of  color  accurately  and  beautifully."  ©  Frans  Lanting.  Fujichrome  Provia  100. 


i 

I 


“Like  so  many  photojournaiists,  I  photograph  everything  from  human  interest  to  hard  news,  from  sports  to  portraits.  With  Fujicoior  Super  G  Pius  400  fiim, 
i  know  i'm  in  controi  at  aii  times.  Super  6  Pius  400  gives  me  exceptionai  coior  saturation,  fine-edge  definition,  accuracy  and  a  fine-grain  negative." 

Art  Cuffee/The  Star-Ledger  ©.  Fujicoior  Super  G  Pius  400. 


there  are  no 


“My  iow-light  film  is  Fujicolor  Super  Q  Plus  800.  It  allows  me  to  capture  the  scene  with  clarity,  fine  grain,  and 
accurate  color  rendition.  It's  by  far  the  best  high-speed  film  on  the  market.  Nothing  else  even  comes  close." 

©  Caryn  Levy.  Fujicolor  Super  G  Plus  800. 


“Color  is  the  soul  of  this  place.  The  quality  of  Fuji  film  allows  me  to  create  pictures  whose  colors  and  definition  are  as  real  as  the  moment. " 
Oriana  Elicabe/AFP  ©.  Fujicolor  Super  6  Plus  200. 


second  chances 


ENCr 


AR 


<> 


OH 
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“The  Fujicolor  Super  G  Plus  800  is  by  far  the  best  color  negative  film  to  date.  Its  high  speed  is  ideal  for  low-light  situations,  yet  it  has  a  very  tight  grain  structure 
for  such  a  high-speed  film."  ©  Kurt  Jones.  Fujicolor  Super  G  Plus  800. 


It's  unlikely  the  world  will  ever  pause  for  a  moment  so  you  can  take  its  piaure.  Still,  with  the  right  tools,  your  work  can 
reflect  a  great  deal  of  control,  regardless  of  your  subject.  Particularly  when  your  bag  is  stocked  with  Fuji  film. 

In  countless  situations,  Fujicolor  Super  G  Plus  is  the  perfect  film.  Its  advanced  emulsion  technology  delivers  saturated 
color  with  sharp  detail,  whether  you're  shooting  ISO  100, 200  or  400.  You  can  even  get  exceptionally 
fine  grain  at  ISO  800.  And  Fuji  film  has  even  better  storage  and  performance  characteristics  than  before. 

If  the  job  calls  for  color  reversal  film,  your  options  expand  even  further.  Fujichrome  Velvia  ISO  50  will  give  you  saturated 
color  with  ultrafine  grain.  And  for  extremely  accurate  color  and  versatility,  there's  RDP.  And  Fujichrome  Provia  100  and  400  will 
let  you  document  life  in  enhanced  color  with  superior  neutral  tones,  all  in  excellent  detail,  even  in  shadow  areas.  Fujichrome 
Professional  Films  display  excellent  push/pull  characteristics  that  can  be  developed  wherever  E-6  processing  is  available. 

If  you're  shooting  black  and  white.  Neopan  400  and  1600  will  also  give  you  maximum  detail  and  processing  conve¬ 
nience.  And  all  Fuji  films  are  compatible  with  scanning  technology  and  come  in  convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs. 

It  is  possible  the  day  will  dawn  when  the  world  is  suddenly  a  willing  photographic  subject.  Until  then,  there's  Fuji  film. 


For  more  information,  call  1  -800-800-3854.  Or  for  Fujifilm  on  CompuServe®  -->  GO  FUJI.  Or  write,  Customer  Service  Department,  400  Commerce  Blvd.,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072. 


That's  why  the  film  has  to  come  first 


Fujifilm.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things. 


^  FUJIFILM 

FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  U.S.A.,  INC. 

555  Taxter  Road.  Elmsford,  NY  10523  ®19%  FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  U  SA,  INC. 


The  Web  and  CD-ROM  ease  prepress  work,  but  presses 
limit  growth  of  daily  color  comics 


BY  SCOTT  MORITZ 


IN  THE  ANNALS  of  newspaper  comic 
history,  1996  will  go  down  as  the  year 
color  came  to  the  daily  fiinny  pages 
via  the  Internet. 

When  color  comics  started  over  100 
years  ago,  newspapers  generally  had  a 
staff  cartoonist  and  a  skilled  engraver  to 
etch  the  illustration  onto  a  plate  for  lim¬ 
ited  color  production. 

Now,  newspapers  can  choose  from 
1,600  syndicated  strips  and  receive  a 
week’s  worth  of  almost  infinitely  col¬ 
ored,  fully  paginated  funnies  via  CD- 
ROM,  or  by  downloading  the  pages  from 
a  Web  site  or  an  Internet  bulletin  board. 

Several  companies,  such  as  American 
Color,  Feature  Services  and  Reed  Bren¬ 
nan  Media  Associates  have  helped  bring 
comics  into  the  digital  age.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  brought  the  art  form  into  a 
malleable  software  document,  QuarkX¬ 
Press,  that  can  be  expanded  or  shrunk, 
colored  or  not,  as  editors  see  fit. 

And  with  all  this  color  and  paginated 
service  at  their  disposal  for  less  than 
$200  a  week,  one  might  think  most 
newspapers  would  be  running  a  col¬ 
orized  “Blondie”  and  “Prince  Valiant” 
every  day.  But  fewer  than  20  papers  in 
North  America  offer  daily  color  comics, 
according  to  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  estimates. 

So  while  the  funny  business  is  making 
sweeping  advances  in  delivery  speed, 
reproduction  quality  and  flexibility,  many 
newspaper  companies  find  themselves 
slightly  behind  the  curve,  either  by 
choice  or  by  circumstance. 


comics. 

But  the  ability  to  affordably  add  color 
to  the  daily  funnies  does  help  papers 
seeking  an  edge  in  a  competitive  maritet 
or  looking  to  hook  young  readers. 

“People  buy  papers  for  a  lot  of  rea¬ 
sons,  some  for  the  sports  agate,  some  for 
the  local  news,  others  for  the  crosswords 
or  the  comics,"  said  David  Gray,  executive 
director  of  the  Society  of  Net\’spaper 
Design  and  a  former  managing  editor  of 
technology  at  the  Providence  Journal.  ""I 
don’t  speak  for  the  entire  society  when  I 
say  this,  but  I  think  newspapers  are  a 
mass  medium.  We  still  have  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.” 

Newspapers  may  have  two 
“  '  I  main  reasons  not  to  run  daily 

B  color  comics:  cost  and  press 

configuration. 

“With  the  four  color  separa- 
tions,  your  plate  costs  quadru- 
pl€<  your  ink  costs  will  also 
"H  go  up,”  Gray  said. 

St  8  “And  if  your  comics  page  is 

inside  a  section,  it  may  require  a 
redesign  of  the  newspaper  to 
lilM  get  the  comics  in  a  color  posi¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

The  configuration  of  color 
units  determines  color  posi¬ 
tions.  Generally  color  is  used  on 
the  section  fronts  and  backs. 


comics?” 

Wallace,  whose  newspaper  is  fully  pag¬ 
inated,  said  it  came  down  to  a  choice 
between  a  daily  color  weather  map  or 
daily  color  comics. 

“We  went  with  the  map,”Wallace  said. 
“In  our  part  of  the  country,  weather  is 
important.” 

Daily  color  comics  are  not  a  priority 
for  all  newspapers.  In  fact,  such  papers  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  New  York 
Times  have  managed  some  success  with¬ 
out  any  comics  page  at  all,  let  alone  color 


OUT  OF  THE  MAIL 

Comics  pages  are  delivered  a 
variety  of  ways  these  days,  so 
newspapers  have  choices.  Fea¬ 
ture  Services  and  American 
Color,  which  both  contract 
with  the  syndicates,  can  deliver 
a  hard  copy  of  page  proofs  or  a 
CD-ROM  disk  by  overnight  mes¬ 
senger. 

But  much  of  the  delivery  is 
migrating  to  electronic  path¬ 
ways,  said  Tim  Rosenthal  of 
American  Color.  By  modem. 


PRESSES  SHORT 

“We  considered  it,”  Julia  Wallace,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem,  Ore.,  Statesman  Jour¬ 
nal,  said  of  daily  color  comics.  “But  you 
only'  have  so  many  color  positions  in  the 
paper.  Do  you  want  to  use  one  for 


Comics  page  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  one 
recent  weekday  is  fully  paginated  and  colorized  by 
an  outside  supplier 


Moritz  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
New  York. 
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newspapers  can  link  to  an  Internet  site, 
and  by  entering  a  password  download 
their  comics  into  a  customized  layout. 

The  downloading  process  takes  about 
14  minutes  per  page  with  a  28.8  bps 
modem,  according  to  Reed  Brennan, 
whose  company  earlier  this  year  began 
offering  contracts  with  newspapers  to 
colorize  and  paginate  all  daily  syndicated 
comics. 

Pagination  options  include  everything 
from  a  standard  18-to-20  strip  format  to 
a  page  with  space  for  crosswords,  news, 
or  advertising. 

The  color  options  are  limited  only  by 
the  newspaper’s  color  capacity  and 
press  configuration. 

But  for  papers  like  the  Torrance  Daily 
Breeze  in  Southern  California,  having  an 
inside  comics  page  prohibits  color  and, 
to  some  degree,  limits  advertising  possi¬ 
bilities. 

“If  I  could  anchor  something  on  the 
comic  page,  on  a  daily  basis,  it  would  be 
a  premium  spot,”  said  Steve  Elkins,  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  Copley  Los  Angeles.  He 
said  the  spot  would  be  ideal  for  fist-food 
restaurants,  furniture  stores,  and  maybe 
some  automotive  ads. 

He  said  the  Copley  management  had 
discussed  the  color  limitations  but  was 
unable  to  expand  the  Torrance  printing 
facility. 

Papers  such  as  the  St.  Louts  Post-Dis- 


Daily  color  comics  are 
one  way  "to  reach  out 
to  the  soft  reader,  the 
non-news  reader^ 

patch,  St  Petersburg  Times,  and  Tampa 
Tribune  have  been  colorizing  daily 
comics  on  their  own  for  several  years. 
They  made  the  transition  to  color  much 
the  same  way  the  Connecticut  Post  did 
two  years  ago. 

COLOR  COMICS  DAILY 

“We  started  coloring  the  daily  comic 
strips  by  hand  with  crayons  and  mark¬ 
ers,”  said  Post  editor  Rick  Sayers. 

“We  label  ourselves  as  the  newspaper 
with  a  difference  and  part  of  that  think¬ 
ing  is  to  offer  as  many  things  as  we  can. 
Daily  color  comics  were  an  extension  of 
that.  They  are  a  way  to  reach  out  to  the 
soft  reader,  the  non-news  reader,”  Sayers 
said. 

The  Post  went  fixim  crayons  to  Photo¬ 
shop  to,  a  few  months  ago,  Reed  Bren¬ 
nan,  whose  staff  of  artists  paginates  six 
days  worth  of  black-and-white  comics  for 
$66  and  colorizes  them  for  an  additional 
$100  a  week. 

“What  we  pay  now  is  a  fraction  of 
what  it  had  cost  us  before:  about  $600  a 


week  just  in  salary  and  benefits,”  said 
Todd  Hollis,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
technology  at  the  Connecticut  Post. 

Five  months  ago,  the  Post  was  the  first 
of  eight  papers  to  sign  on  for  daily  color 
comics  with  Reed  Brennan. 

Founded  by  former  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  executives  Robert  Reed  and  Tim 
Brennan  —  Reed  was  president  and 
Brennan  headed  electronic  services  — 
the  2-year-old,  Florida-based  company 
has  a  staff  of  16.  Its  client  list  includes  the 
Ithaca  Journal,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  St  Petersburg  Times  and  will 
soon  get  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  and  St  Petersburg 
Times  have  been  in  a  color  comics  war 
for  nearly  a  decade.  Originally,  staff  artists 
did  the  color  work. 

Nancy  Waclawek,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  features  at  the  Times,  said  the 
paper  first  put  color  into  daily  comics 
nearly  10  years  ago  to  “be  more  compet¬ 
itive  in  a  two-paper  town.” 

At  the  Tribune,  daily  color  comics 
started  on  the  front  of  the  classifieds  sec¬ 
tion  in  March  1987.  Graphics  editor  Pat 
Mitchell  said  the  newspaper  decided  on 
the  move  because  of  the  capacity  of  four 
newTKS  offset  presses. 

The  moves  were  not  unusual  consid¬ 
ering  the  geography.  Florida  papers  in 
general  have  long  since  taken  competi¬ 
tive  steps  in  terms  of  design,  graphics. 


How  Yellow  Colored  An  Era 


Yellow  kid  was  a  cartoon  character  who  donned  a 
yellow  shirt  a  century  ago  during  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  wars  and  grew  into  a  popular  color  feature  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  licentious  era  of  journalism. 

But  the  strip  featuring  Yellow  Kid  wasn’t  the  first  color 
cartoon  in  newspapers,  nor  was  it  directly  responsible  for 
what  has  become  known  as  “yellow  journalism.” 

Color  comics  actually  began  in  two  newspapers  —  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  New  York  Recorder  —  at  roughly 
the  same  time,  during  the  1892  World’s  Fair,  said  cartoon 
historian  Rick  Marschall. 

Yellow,  a  color  that  had  been  difficult  to  produce  in 
newspapers  up  to  that  point,  was  the  missing  piece  that 
held  the  key  to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 

The  color  yellow  debuted  at  a  time  when  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  New  York  World  was  being  threatened  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  New  York  JoumaLThe  circulation  war 
drove  both  to  make  great,  and  often  questionable,  efforts  to 
get  the  most  lurid  and  sensational  stories  into  print.  Since 
yellow  ink  made  its  way  into  newspapers  in  this  colorful,  if 
tawdry,  era,  the  journalism  of  the  times  came  to  be  known 
as  yellow  journalism. 

In  1896,  Hearst  raided  Pulitzer  s  staff  and  hired  away 
many  of  the  World's  most  talented  members,  including 


Richard  E  Outcault,  creator  of  “Hogan’s  Alley,”  the  strip 
where  Yellow  Kid  appeared. 

Illustration  was  reaching  a  high-water  mark  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  vital  element  in  the  newspapers  of  the  late  1890s. 

Ellis  Island  had  just  opened,  and  New  Yoik  was  teaming 
with  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Many  of  them  were 
eager  to  learn  about  their  new  country  and  were  drawn  to 
a  variety  of  illustrated  publications  then  popular. 

But  for  all  the  technological  ad\"ances  over  the  past  100 
years,  the  art  of  cartooning  has  yet  to  acliieve  the  standard 
set  during  that  heyday,  said  Marschall,  who  recently  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  a  series  of  stamps 
commemorating  cartoons. 

“Never  has  the  quality  of  comics  been  as  good  as  the 
first  decade.  Cartoons  like  ‘Little  Nemo  in  Slumberland,’ 
done  by  Winsor  McCay,  and  ‘Terry  and  the  Pirates,’  by  Mil- 
ton  Caniff,  were  the  forerunners  of  quality  at  that  time,” 
Marschall  said. 

“The  difference  was  craftsmanship  and  materials.  They 
had  zinc  and  metal  plates,  quality  inks  instead  of  chemical 
colors,  paper  with  rag  content,  and  engravers  who  hand 
tooled  the  shading  and  patterns,”  said  Marschall. 

“It  was  the  last  gasp  of  hand  craftsmanship.” 

—  SCOTT  MORITZ 
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color  and  print  quality.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  papers  to  run  process  color  on  every 
section  front. 

“We  were  hand  painting  the  comics 
pages,  it  took  about  30  hours  a  week,” 
Mitchell  said.  “Our  staff  would  confer 
with  the  syndicates  and  the  artists  about 
the  best  use  of  color.  We  developed  col¬ 
ors  suitable  to  our  color  process  and  to 
be  a  best  match  with  the  Sunday 


OOPS  FACTOR 

Occasionally,  newspapers  that  colorize 
their  own  funnies  get  it  wrong.  And  that, 
say  editors,  is  when  the  letters  start  pour¬ 
ing  in. 

“If  Dagwood  Bumstead’s  couch  in 
Blondie  is  off  by  a  few  shades,  we  hear 
about  it,”  said  Sayers  of  the  Connecticut 
Post. 

Creators  and  their  syndicates  express 
concerns  about  putting  the  coloring 
process  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
staffers  and  independent  contractors. 

“Daily  color  comics  is  a  whole  new 
part  of  our  industry,”  said  Anita  Tobias, 
executive  vice  president  of  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate.  “It  will  call  for  some  control  in 
terms  of  colors.  Some  quality  assurance 
needs  to  be  established.  There  is  a  con- 
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“We  started  coloring 
the  daily  comic  strips 
by  hand  with  crayons 
and  markers'* 

—  Connecticut  Post 
editor  Rick  Sayers 


cem  that  you  are  hurting  the  art  form,” 
Tobias  said. 

To  take  the  guess  work  out  of  flesh 
tones  and  hair  color,  most  syndicates  pro¬ 
vide  newspapers  with  color  charts.  But 
for  some  artists,  that  is  not  enough. 

“As  a  cartoonist,  I  am  aware  that 
through  computer  technology  our 
images  get  better  month  by  month  and 
day  by  day,”  said  Jack  Caprio,  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  and  who  assists  Johnny  Hart  on 
“B.C.”  and  “Wizard  of  Id”  for  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

CREATORS’  FEARS 

“And  I  welcome  the  day  when  the 
transmission  of  our  artwork  will  not  be 
relegated  through  UPS,”  Caprio  said,  refer¬ 


ring  to  United  Parcel  Service. 

But  for  Caprio  and  other  artists,  there 
is  a  downside  to  giving  newspapers  the 
artwotlc  in  a  digitized  and  alterable  form. 
They  fear  others  will  shrink  and  mis- 
color  their  strips. 

“We  would  not  want  anyone  other 
than  us,  the  artists,  manipulating  the 
color,”  said  Caprio. 

He  voices  other  doubts,  as  well.  Black- 
and-white  strips  can  have  more  impact, 
he  said,  and  they  may  put  some  strips  at 
a  disadvantage. 

“People  might  look  at  the  pretty 
comics  instead  of  the  funny  comics,”  he 
said. 

But  for  other  artists  —  like  Mort 
Walker  who  does  “Beetle  Bailey”  with 
Bill  Janocha  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
—  color  instills  a  sense  of  fun  and 
attracts  readers. 

“I  think  people  are  looking  for  funny 
pictures  or  characters  and  a  good  gag 
line,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  writing,  not  the 
color,  that  is  going  to  make  or  break 
them.” 

Walker  said  more  color  is  a  good 
thing. 

“If  the  New  York  Times  used  color  in 
their  comics,”  Walker  joked,  “they  might 
be  a  great  newspaper.” 


Advertisers 
Still  Underwhelmed 

National  ads  in  color  are  getting  easier  to  sell  in  multi-newspaper 
deals,  but  remain  hard  to  produce  well  consistently 


The  quality  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  improved  in  recent  years, 
but  even  major  papers  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  produce  high-quality  ads  with 
complete  consistency. 

“I’m  not  happy.  It  should  be  better,  but 
it’s  improving,”  said  Woo  Sui  Tom,  print 
production  manager  at  Campbell  Ewald/ 
Los  Angeles,  the  advertising  agency 
whose  client,  DirecTV,  has  been  running 

Liebeskind  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
New  York. 


BY  KEN  LIEBESKIND 

color  ads  since  March  in  papers  around 
the  country.  The  company  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  pleased  with  the  campaign,  despite 
problems  with  ads  in  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
USA  Today. 

“We  had  a  problem  with  reproduction 
with  USA  Today,  and  with  other  papers 
there  was  too  much  ink  or  not  enough 
ink,”  Tom  said. 

Similarly,  Chrysler  has  had  problems 
with  its  campaign  for  Dodge  Intrepid  and 


Stratus.The  campaign  broke  in  82  papers 
in  June. 

“The  color  was  totally  unacceptable  in 
about  eight  or  nine  papers,”  said  Greg 
Hahn,  director  of  print  production  at 
BBDO/Southfield,  Mich.  “We  ended  up 
getting  make  goods.” 

One  of  the  papers  was  USA  Today, 
which  admitted  that  about  10,000  of  the 
more  than  2  million  copies  printed  were 
“dirty  due  to  set-off  issues,”  according  to 
Andy  Hurt,  USA  Today's  manager  of 
advertising  operations.  That  may  seem 
like  a  small  number,  but  some  of  the  dirty 
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sions  on  their  own,”  she  said.  buys.The  three  main  ty’pes  of  newspaper 

Papers  print  daily,  but  it  usually  takes  presses  —  letterpress,  offset  and  flexo  — 
at  least  a  week  to  prepare  color  ads  for  each  print  differently'  by  nature  “and 
reproduction.  within  those  three  processes  there  is  a 

“The  pressure  of  deadlines  means  variation  in  reproduction,”  Seki 
there’s  more  pressure  producing  it  the  explained.  In  addition  to  the  presses,  vari- 
right  way.  It’s  a  one-shot  deal,”  said  Ira  ations  are  possible  in  plates,  inks  and 
Finkelstein,  director  of  print  serv'ices  at  newsprint.  Taken  together,  the  potential 
BBDO/New  Yoik,  which  prepares  color  for  deviation  makes  consistent  color  an 
ads  for  AT&T.  ideal  that  will  probably  never  be 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  printing  process  reached, 
is  relatively  short,  so  there’s  little  time  to  As  Finkelstein  put  it.“It’s  a  leap  of  faith 
make  color  corrections.  how  the  color  will  reproduce.” 

“Most  papers  do  it  in  four  to  six  Since  many  papers  use  more  than  one 
hours,”  said  Nick  Canistraro,  NAA  senior  press,  quality  can  vary  within  individual 
vice  president  in  charge  of  advertising,  papers,  too.  The  Neu’  York  Times  and 
“There’s  no  opportunity  to  stop  the  Wall  Street  Journal  use  multiple  presses, 
press  and  tune  up  the  color,  like  maga-  USA  Today  has  37  presses  at  33  sites,  but 
zines,  which  are  produced  by  commer-  is  lauded  for  its  ability  to  maintain  color 
cial  printers.”  consistency,  thanks  to  a  set  of  standards 

NNN  tries  to  get  materials  to  the  that  govern  the  presses  and  consumables 
papers  at  least  10  woricing  days  before  such  as  ink  and  paper, 
the  ads  run,  but  it  isn’t  always  possible  “It’s  a  constant  challenge,  but  we’re 
because  the  agencies  may  not  have  them  always  on  top  of  it,”  said  John  D’Alessan- 

ready.  dro,  quality  services  manager. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  started  Hahn  of  BBDO  acknowledged  USA 

running  color  advertising  last  October,  Today  “has  the  best  four-color  reproduc- 
established  a  tight  deadline  policy  requir-  tion,”  but  added, “sometimes  it’s  not  quite 

ing  all  materials  to  be  at  the  paper  seven  up  to  client  expectations.” 
papers  were  distributed  in  Detroit,  near  days  before  publication,  14  days  if  proofs  While  newspapers  sometimes  are  at 
Chrysler  headquarters,  “which  was  very  are  required.  fault,  the  problem  may  start  elsewhere, 

sensitive  from  a  political  angle,”  Hurt  “We’re  not  going  to  compromise  on  wherever  the  ads  are  created, 
said.  USA  Today,  the  flagship  of  Gannett  quality  for  a  fast  close,”  said  Paul  Atkin-  “Ninety  percent  of  what  people  view 
Co.,  granted  make  goods  for  more  than  son,  vice  president  of  advertising.  “We’ve  can  be  traced  back  to  the  original  mate- 

10,000  copies,  he  said.  had  to  turn  down  business,”  he  said,  rials,”  USA  Today's  Hurt  said. 

The  DirecTV  campaign  was  coordi-  blaming  the  problem  on  advertising  “The  film  provided  to  papers  is  often 
nated  by  Gannett’s  National  Four-Color  agencies  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  off,  because  you  have  to  produce  film  dif- 

Newspaper  NetWork,  and  the  Chrysler  accommodate  the  tight  deadlines.  ferently  for  newspapers,  and  many  peo- 

campaign  by  the  Newspaper  National  Of  course,  time  constraints  aren’t  the  pie  don’t  understand  that,”  said  Jim 
Networic,  a  division  of  the  Newspaper  only  problem.  Color  consistency  is  also  a  Brown,  vice  president  of  production  for 

Association  of  America.  While  both  ad  major  obstacle.  When  an  advertiser _ 

sales  organizations  make  it  easier  for  like  Chrysler  buys  nationally,  it  T 
advertisers  to  buy  space  in  a  multitude  of  wants  its  cars  to  look  the  same  in  j 

for 


AMERICAN  FRO  HAD  LVER  WON  AT  ROYAL  LYTHAM. 
dU  I  rHEN  NO  AAMiHICAN  HAD  EVCR  FLAlrLD  WITH 
TAYIOR  .MADtSTI  RURRLE  WOODS  AND  BHRNFR  IKONS. 


A  first  for  Taylor  Made  golf  clubs:  color 
newspaper  advertising,  this  ad  in  USA 
Today 


every  paper 
instance,  instead  of  pink  or  orange. 
But  due  to  the  &ct  that  every 
paper  has  unique  printing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  quality  of  color  is  likely 
to  vary. 

“Every  newspaper  prints  four 
color  a  little  differently,”  said 
Hoshin  Seki,  vice  president  of 
graphic  services  for  Publicitas,  the 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  firm  that 
woiks  with  NNN  on  national  ad 


NNN  tries  to  provide  press  proofs 
and  tear  sheets  to  newspapers,  but 
“sometimes  the  materials  aren't 
ready,  so  then  we  rely  on  quality 
control  or  the  local  market  to  make 
decisions  on  their  own,”  NNN  chief 
Pat  Haegele  said. 
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it  s  not  just  a  deal  on  rebates  or  lease 
Color  was  ""totally  rates,”  Chrysler’s  Julow  said. 

^  .  Despite  the  growth  in  color  advertis- 

UnaCCOptablO  in  ing,  nnN  isn’t  satisfied.  Haegele  said  that 

elM  or  nine  naners  advertising  the 

product  categories  NNN  handles  — 
out  of  82  used  in  a  automotive,  drugs,  cosmetics,  food, 

_  -  -  .  ^  household  goods  and  beverages  —  only 

Chrysler  cantpai^nf  3%  goes  to  newspapers. 

said  Greg  Hahn  of  ^  ‘’1"’'= 

”  budget,  she  said.  We  believe  we  have 

BBDO/Southrield,  the  opportunity  to  see  share  point  gain 
.  ummg  j  j  within  the  next  couple  of  years.” 

IwllChm  MrO  ended  up  to  that  end,  NAA  has  formed  a  task 

dettind  make  doods**  advertising  teclmol- 

e  o  B  ogy  and  to  recommend  quality-control 

standards  every  paper  should  follow. 

Meanwhile,  Taylor  Made,  a  golf  club  “Our  chief  complaint  is  how  color 
manufacturer  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  recently  varies  from  paper  to  paper,  but  we  can 
ran  its  first  color  newspaper  ad,  a  full-  get  a  lot  closer  than  we  are  now,”  said 
page  spot  in  USA  Today  for  its  Bubble  Eric  Wolferman,  NAA  senior  vice  presi- 
Woods  and  Burner  Irons.  AT&T,  a  major  dent  of  technology'.  “Our  ideal  is  to  have 
television  advertiser,  rarely  uses  newspa-  an  exact  match  of  color  in  every  paper,” 
pers,  but  recently  bought  a  series  of  he  said.  But  achieving  greater  consis- 
color  ads  in  a  special  Olympics  section  of  tency  requires  standards,  of  inks  and 
USA  Today  to  promote  its  DirectTV  and  other  materials,  of  color  scanning  and 
Worldnet  services.  other  procedures,  and  of  press  perfor- 

National  advertisers  like  color  because  mance. 
it  stands  out  in  what  is  largely  a  black-  The  NAA  task  force,  compromised  of 
and-white  medium  and  enables  compa-  representatives  from  50  papers,  first  met 
nies  to  transform  retail  ads  into  image  at  the  Nexpo  show  in  Las  Vegas  last  June 
ads.  and  planned  to  meet  again  before  the 

“When  we  can  show  a  picture  of  a  car,  end  of  summer. 


Harris  Drury  Cohen,  the  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  agency  that  prepares  ads  for  Sea 
Doo,  a  boat  manufacturer. 

The  two  bigtgest  production  problems 
occur  when  adjustments  aren’t  made  for 
the  fact  that  colors  darken  on  newspaper 
presses  due  to  dot  gain  and  when  the 
size  of  color  areas  and  reverse  type  is  too 
small.  Hurt  said. 

Despite  the  lingering  problems  with 
color  quality,  there’s  a  general  consensus 
that  it  has  improved  immensely,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  influx  of  offset  and  flexo 
presses  that  have  replaced  the  older  let¬ 
terpress  process,  still  in  use  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Neu’  York  Post.  Flexo 
presses  print  about  70  papers,  Canistraro 
said,  but  they  produce  among  the  high- 
est-quality  work. 

Newspaper  flexo  uses  water-based 
inks,  which  besides  being  emironmen- 
tally  healthier  also  print  “sharp,  brilliant 
colors,”  according  to  Bob  Rowel,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Portland 
Newspapers  in  Maine,  home  to  a  flexo 
press  since  1989. 

As  the  quality  of  color  newspaper 
advertising  improves,  more  national 
advertisers  are  using  it.  Three  years  ago, 
Chrysler  avoided  newspapers,  but  now 
devotes  3%  to  5%  of  its  ad  budget  to  the 
medium,  according  to  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  Jim  Julow. 


Lights!  Camera!  Action!  Color! 


IT  WAS  BY  all  accounts  a  stunning  and  brilliant  use  of 
color  newspaper  advertising. 

There  was  a  life-size  head  shot  of  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  this 
year’s  most  alluring  starlet,  radiating  in  glorious  hues,  her 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks  radiating  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

The  full-page  ad  from  Miramax  Films  touted  Paltrow’s 
film  “Emma”  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  late  July,  a  week  before  the  film  opened.  And  it  came  out 
well. 

“We’re  delighted,”  said  Marit  Gill,  president  of  marketing. 
“It  couldn’t  have  looked  better.”  The  color  made  the  ad 
“really  jump  out  with  a  lot  more  impact,”  he  said. 

Miramax,  which  rarely  uses  color  in  newspapers,  has 
started  to  do  more  in  the  past  year.  Gill  said.  But  to  this 
point,  Miramax  has  only  used  Neu'  York  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  because  Miramax  is  able  to  work  closely 
with  the  papers  to  ensure  the  color  is  as  good  as  it  can  be. 

Before  the  Emma  ad  was  approved,  “we  had  them  run  it 
at  four  different  levels  of  ink,  and  it  was  clear  that  one 
looked  better  than  the  other  three,”  Gill  said. 

Other  papers  may  utilize  the  same  quality  controls,  but 
Gill  said  the  challenge  of  earlier  deadlines  prohibits  using 
color  there.  Miramax  has  offices  in  New  York  and  Los  Ange¬ 


les,  so  it  can  stay  on  ■ 
top  of  deadlines 
there. 

After  running  the 
color  ads  once,  Mira¬ 
max  was  forced  to 
return  to  black  and 
white  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles, 
partly  because  the 
New  York  Times 
doesn’t  offer  week¬ 
day  color  and  partly 
because  the  ads  were 
rewritten  daily  based 
on  the  latest  media  j 

quotes,  making  it  ' 

impossible  to  prepare 
new  color  ads  in 
time.  ^ 

“It’s  better  to  have  an  a( 
white  than  one  that  looks  bad  in  color,”  Gill  said.  “But  every 
year,  the  technology  gets  better  and  the  deadlines  get 
shorter,  so  we’ll  use  it  more.”  —  KEN  LIEBESKIND 


‘EvERvntiNG  You  Don't  Expect 
From  A  Classic:  Humor,  Energt 
.And  A  Fast  Pace!” 


"Omnrth 
Piftkraw  is 
Chmfulh 
Rasishiiq^ 


touG'wnt 


,^Starts  Friday! 
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COLOR 


S  P  A  P  E  R  S 


Color  Calibration: 
Inspiration,  Perspiration 

Good  reproduction  still  takes  an  artist’s  eye,  but  also  more 
technical  skill  and  software  than  ever 


Good  color  reproduction  is 

as  much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science. 

Think  of  your  newspaper  as  a 
canvas  and  the  ink  keys  on  the 
press  as  brushes.  Press  managers  adjust 
the  controls  until  an  image  looks  accept¬ 
able,  matches  a  proof  or  reaches  speci¬ 
fied  ink  densities  as  measured  by  a  den¬ 
sitometer. 

Today’s  prepress  and  press  managers 
have  the  unenviable  job  of  accurately 
reproducing  digital  images:  taking 
scanned  images  on  screen  and  “painting” 
them  with  ink  on  newsprint.  Technology 
has  shortened  the  process,  but  it  hasn’t 
eliminated  the  challenges  of  recreating 
color  images  on  newsprint.  There  is  still 
much  left  to  the  eye  to  solve. 

Today’s  color  specialist  deserves  to  be 
called  Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  make  that 
Neo  Leo,  considering  today’s  digital 
world. 

LEGACY  OF  POSTSCRIPT 

Years  ago,  in  the  age  of  the  darkroom, 
it  took  30  to  45  minutes  to  prepare  a 
color  photo  for  the  press.  When  Post¬ 
Script  software  was  new  a  decade  or  so 
ago,  it  took  hours  to  produce  four-color 
images.  Today,  PostScript  RIPs  running 
on  high-powered  workstations  can  pro¬ 
duce  those  same  images  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Imagesetters  are  typically  able  to 
image  a  broadsheet  page  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

So  PostScript  has  bought  a  lot  more 
time.  But  it  also  invites  innovation,  and 
makes  it  easier  to  build  more  pages  with 
color.  Editors  push  the  limits  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  demand  a  response  from  the 


Leverenz,  product  manager  for  output 
systems  at  the  Associated  Press,  sells 
and  supports  imagesetting  equipment.  His 
job  has  led  him  into  dozens  of  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  to  help  improve  color 
reproduction.  He  can  be  reached  at  212- 
621-7002  or  alanjeverenz@ap.org. 


BY  ALAN  LEVERENZ 


press  side. 

The  results  can  be  disappointing:  The 
indoor  picture  the  photographer  shot 
has  a  greenish  cast.  A  scanned  image  on 
screen  matches  neither  the  original  print 
nor  the  negative.  What  you  see  on 
newsprint  varies  from  the  image  on  the 
monitor  and  the  hard-copy  proof  The 
highlights  that  printed  on  laser  paper  are 
lost  on  the  plate.  The  gray  scale  image 
appears  darker  on  press  with  shadow 


detail  darkened  to  solid  black.  A  color 
tint  printed  by  one  application  differs 
from  the  same  tint  printed  by  another 
application.  Advertisers  complain  be¬ 
cause  the  colors  they  wanted  aren’t  the 
colors  you  printed. 

With  color  printing,  the  potential  for 
mistakes  is  infinite. 

WHAT’S  WRONG? 

Most  problems  associated  with  an 
imaging/printing  system  boil  down  to 
device  jjerformance  and  predictability. 


Wolfe  Publications,  Inc. 

Owner  of  Wolfe  Community  Newspapers 
Victor,  New  York 

Has  been  acquired  by 

Cananda^iua  Messei^r,  Inc. 
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the  Seller 
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You  might  think  that  the  transformation 
of  what  the  photographer  sees  to  what 
the  press  prints  is  determined  by  the 
performance  of  each  device.  That’s  only 
part  of  the  story.  Imagine  printing  an 
image  on  coated  stock  using  a  sheetfed 
press,  on  newsprint  using  a  web  press 
and/or  on  paper  using  a  dye  sublimation 
color  proofer.  What  you  usually  get  is 
three  different  representations  of  the 
colors  in  the  original  image. 

Your  problems  likely  rest  with  how 
your  graphics  software  manages  color 
images  on  the  path  from  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  camera  to  the  printing  press.  To 
faithfully,  and  reliably,  represent  a  given 
color  image,  each  device  in  the  process 
must  be  fine  tuned  to  work  with  all  the 
other  devices  in  the  chain. 

This  is  where  the  art  of  color  manage¬ 
ment  can  help.  Color  management  soft¬ 
ware  (CMS)  is  designed  to  provide  accu¬ 
rate  and  predictable  color  reproduction. 

The  first  step  is  creating  “profiles”  of 
your  input  and  output  devices,  including 
scaimers,  monitors,  proofers  and  press. 
The  color  produced  by  each  device  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  with  a  colorimeter  and  a  profile  is 
built  by  the  color  management  software. 
This  helps  you  predict  the  kind  of  color 
reproduction  your  equipment  produces. 

Specifically,  profiles  are  used  to  trans¬ 
form  color  images  between  devices.  For 
instance,  an  image  scanned  on  a  35-mil¬ 
limeter  film  scanner  is  viewed  in  Adobe 
Photoshop  with  a  scanner/monitor  filter, 
then  converted  using  CMS  into  a  CMYK 
file  destined  for  a  web  offset  press.  A 
program  called  ColorSync2,  now  built 
into  today’s  Macs,  provides  the  profile 
format  that  most  CMS  software  sup¬ 
ports. 


To  faithfully,  and 
reliably,  represent  a 
given  color  image,  each 
device  in  the  process 
must  be  fine  tuned  to 
work  with  all  the  other 
devices  in  the  chain 

Even  if  the  CMS  profiles  work,  there 
are  still  other  considerations,  among 
them  image  editing  and  design,  the 
CMYK  separation  engine,  linearizing  the 
imagesetter  and  press  stability. 

Most  news  photos  require  some  kind 
of  editing.  Game-winning  basketball 
shots  don’t  wait  for  the  photographer  to 
set  up  or  the  lighting  to  improve.  To 
improve  image  quality,  it’s  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  changes  in  color  cast, 
sharpness,  mid-tones,  highlights  and 
shadow  points.  From  a  design  perspec¬ 
tive,  incorporating  process  color  may 
necessitate  a  redesign  of  existing  section 
fronts.  Original  black-and-white  layouts 
may  not  work  by  simply  colorizing  a  few 
page  elements.  Color  options  will  influ¬ 
ence  new  layouts. 

There  are  several  factors  in  the  CMYK 
separation  process,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  gamut  mapping  —  that  is,  the 
color  spaces  between  RGB  color  on 
your  computer  monitor  and  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  press:  CM)iTC.  You’ll  want  to 
test  print  the  different  separation  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  decide  which  is  most 
suitable. 

PostScript  RIPs  are  typically  equipped 


Diagram  of  a  typical  color  management  system  consisting  of  a  CMS  processor 
and  its  device  profiles.  The  CMS  software  manages  the  transformation  of  image 
data  between  input,  display,  and  output  devices.  Notice  that  the  RIP  for  each  output 
device  is  linearized  to  optimize  its  imaging  characteristics.  PDF  files  represent 
digital  ad  files  containing  color  illustrations  and  pictures  that  may  also  be  processed 
for  output. 


PDF  Files 


the  continuous  tone  instruction  the  RIP 
receives  is  what  it  generates  as  a  screen 
on  film,  RC  paper  or  plate. 

Even  so,  printing  on  newsprint  is 
characterized  by  heavy  dot  gain,  which 
can  affect  color  balance.  These  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  eliminated,  or  minimized, 
using  a  RIP  calibration  set,  which  can 
adjust  for  dot  gain,  highlight  and  shadow 
control  and  also  balance  color  —  if  color 
inks  can  be  independently  calibrated. 
This  type  of  calibration  eliminates  the 
need  to  manually  edit  images. 

Once  all  prepress  issues  have  been 
fixed,  the  moment  of  truth  occurs  when 
ink  hits  newsprint.  This  is  where  the 
experience  and  expertise  of  the  press 
manager  come  into  play. 

The  press  manager’s  first  considera¬ 
tions  are  the  condition  of  the  press  and 
how  it  is  configured.  For  example,  the 
press  may  lack  a  pin  system  to  control 
register.  Perhaps  more  units  are  required 
to  print  complete  four-color  sections. 
The  platemaking  system  may  need 
upgrading  in  order  to  hold  finer  screens. 

Some  press  conditions  are  not  easily 
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by  photographers  or  photo  editors  who 
use  the  computer  as  a  “soft  prooF  of  the 
printed  result. 


It’s  a  whole  new  dynamic  —  espe¬ 
cially  for  editors,  who  once  concerned 
themselves  exclusively  with  content  — 
and  it  continues  to  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  work  flow  at  newspapers. 


EDITORS  JOIN  PRODUCTION 

Production  departments  that  once 
focused  on  equipment  now  focus  on 
software. 

The  production  line  between  the 
newsroom  and  pressroom  continues  to 
compress,  as  page  assembly  increasingly 
becomes  an  electronic  process. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  color  man¬ 
agement  issues  are  being  addressed 
in  the  editorial  ranks.  Production  man¬ 
agers  and  editors  increasingly  find 
themselves  in  the  same  room  dis¬ 
cussing  color  management  —  before 
issues  arise  on  press. 

As  the  distance  shrinks  between  the 
people  who  compose  pages  and  the 
people  who  print  them,  the  two  sides 
are  collaborating  more  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  that  color 
printing  poses. 

Many  of  these  issues  and  other  chal¬ 
lenges  are  created  by  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  changes  in  workflow. 


Color  calibration 
between  screens 


THE  COLOR  PARTNERSHIP,  Del  Mar, 
Calif.,  has  announced  delivery  of  its 
Optical  system  for  calibrating  colors 
between  monitors. 

The  system,  in  Macintosh  and  Silicon 
Graphics  versions,  includes  a  color  mea¬ 
suring  device  and  uses  ICC  profiles  as 
targets  to  permit  cross-platform  match¬ 
ing  of  colors. 

Besides  the  publishing  industry’s 
SWOP  standard,  it  calibrates  to  Cineon 
film  standards  and  NTSC  for  broadcast 
video. 

The  Mac  version  costs  $695  for  soft¬ 
ware  and  color  measuring  device,  Sili¬ 
con  Graphics  version  $1,495,  $695  for 
software  only. 


changed.  One  example  is  printing 
directly  from  plate  to  newsprint,  as  in  let¬ 
terpress  and  flexographic  processes. 
Direct  printing,  as  opposed  to  printing 
from  a  blanket  in  offset,  often  com¬ 
presses  the  tonal  range  of  inks. 

Another  is  a  web  configuration  that 
uses  two  different  color  units  to  print  a 
two-page  spread,  resulting  in  color  dif¬ 
ferences  between  pages. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  press  manager 
is  still  the  most  valuable  color  resource 
when  facing  these  challenges. 


Valassis  Communications' 
'Spring  into  Couponing  Contest 
Winners 


Congratulations  to  the  following 
newspapers  for  their 
Outstanding  Editorial  Support  of 
Coupon  Promotion: 


FM  SCREENS 

In  addition  to  CMS,  another  new 
entrant  on  the  color  scene  is  FM  (fre¬ 
quency  modulated),  or  stochastic, 
screening. 

FM  screens  enable  a  standard  offset 
newspaf)er  press  to  print  highly  detailed 
images  and  smooth  blends  —  free  of 
moire. 

FM  screens  use  consistently  small  dots 
spaced  variably,  compared  with 
traditional  halftone,  or  AM  (amplitude 
modulated)  screens,  which  use  varying 
dot  sizes  on  a  fixed  grid.  FM  screens  can 
add  value  to  an  offset  press  because  of 
their  ability  to  create  a  photorealistic 
quality. 

Color  reproduction  was  once  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  camera  room 
and  pressroom.  Now  imaging  is  handled 


The  Sacramento  Bee,  California 

Burlington  County  Times,  New  Jersey 

Mt.  Clemens  Advisor  &  Source 
Newspapers,  Michigan 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

WWASSIS 
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COLOR  I  W  S  P  A  P  E  R  S 

The  Secret’s 
In  The  Details 


The  Plain  Dealer  took  a  giant  step  into  color  in  1994  and  learned 
a  few  things  along  the  way 


Before  APRIL  1994,  full  color  was  a 
rarity  in  the  pages  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland’s  morning  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper. 

Since  completing  the  switch  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  printing  in  our  new, 
state-of-the-art  Tiedeman  Production  and 
Distribution  Center,  however,  we  have 
made  a  quantum  leap  in  technology  and 
color  capability  for  both  editorial  and 
advertising  applications. 

Color  is  now  used  extensively 
throughout  the  newspap>er,  thanks  to  the 
configuration  of  our  four  Goss  Colorliner 
presses.  Instead  of  the  more  traditional 
setup  —  four  print  couples  for  one  side 
of  the  web,  and  just  one  on  the  other 
side  —  we  chose  a  configuration  with 
six  full  tower  units  and  48  print  couples 
per  press. 

With  eight  printing  couples  on  each 
tower,  we  have  the  ability  to  put  color  on 
every  page  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  up  to  48 
pages  straight,  the  usual  run,  or  96  pages 
collect.  This  configuration  also  allows  us 
to  create  spot  colors  through  screening, 
rather  than  through  special-order  color 
inks  that  require  individual  handling. 

All  four  process  colors  are  piped 
directly  to  the  press  units  from  a  central 
ink  room,  and  the  inks  themselves  are 
100%  soy-oil  based  and  rub-free.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Plain  Dealer  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  test  and  implement  usage  of 
new,  higher-strength  cyan  and  magenta 
inks.The  stronger  inks  allow  lighter  cov¬ 
erage  while  maintaining  target  densities, 
and  they  have  resulted  in  a  35%  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  press  ink  curve,  as  well  as 
cleaner  looking  four-color  reproduction 
and  less  offsetting  from  page  to  page. 

We  are  now  testing  higher-strength 
black  inks,  as  well,  and  finding  similarly 
good  results. 


Moore  is  director  of  operations  at  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  a  35-year  newspaper 
industry  veteran 


BY  WILLIAM  MOORE 

In  factf  color 
advertising  has 
increased  some 
tenfold  over 
pre-1994  levels 

Quality  control  of  print  reproduction 
begins  with  an  in-house  quality  rating 
system  based  on  posted  guidelines  that 
delineate  minimum  requirements  for  sal¬ 
able  copies.  One  copy  of  each  edition  is 
puUed  from  among  the  first  copies  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  mailroom.  Each  is  reviewed 
and  rated  by  a  quality  control  techni¬ 
cian.  Once  standards  are  achieved  for  a 
given  press,  it  runs  at  a  minimum  speed 
of  65,000  copies  per  hour. 

EXERTING  CONTROL 

A  daUy  rating  sheet  grades  ink  bal¬ 
ance,  ink  density  and  registration,  as  well 
as  problems  with  trolley  and  nip  marks, 
scumming,  compensation,  wrinkles,  tint¬ 
ing  and  toning.  Problems  that  exceed 
normal  expectations  are  discussed 
immediately  with  operators  and  super¬ 
visors,  and  quality  averages  by  press  are 
posted  monthly,  along  with  examples  of 
good  and  bad  pages  and  the  locations, 
such  as  section  fronts  or  ad  pages,  of 
most  defects. 

Before  the  presses  roll,  of  course,  pre¬ 
press  work  is  performed  at  the  Plain 
Dealer's  downtown  headquarters.  For 
color  advertising,  for  example,  most  auto¬ 
mobile  dealership  ads,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  department  store  and 
national  ads,  arrive  electronically  before 
being  entered  into  our  Harris  pagination 
system.  Although  some  color  advertising 
is  still  submitted  on  boards,  the  bulk  of 
the  rest  is  delivered  on  computer  disk, 
and  we  rely  on  seven  popular  programs 


to  process  this  material  —  Adobe’s  Acro¬ 
bat,  Pagemaker,  Photoshop,  Illustrator, 
Macro  Media  Freehand,  Multi  Ad  Creator 
and  QuaikXPress. 

Soft  proofs  are  posted  to  a  calibrated 
monitor  in  the  ad  production  area  at 
headquarters.  Electronic  files  are  trans¬ 
mitted  over  fiber-optic  cables  to  the  satel¬ 
lite  print  site  at  the  Tiedeman  plant, 
where  negatives  are  generated.  We  are 
also  now  phasing  in  soft  proof  monitors 
right  at  the  print  site  for  use  by  press 
operators. 

The  registration  systems  and  ink  con¬ 
trols  inherent  in  the  presses,  plus  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  add  aftermaiket  systems  like  the 
Quad  Tech  register  controls  we  employ. 


A  Bicentennial 
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COLO 


have  helped  sharpen  circumferential  and 
side-lay  registration.  But  much  of  the 
credit  for  overall  quality  has  to  be  given 
to  the  skilled  people  who  operate  the 
technology. 

SKILL  BUILDING 

Long  before  the  Tiedeman  facility  was 
completed,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  training  operators  for  the  new 
equipment.  One  initiative,  unique  at  the 
time,  was  to  install  a  part  of  one  of  the 
new  presses  in  our  old  building  and  run 
it  for  six  months  as  a  training  press.  All  of 
our  operators  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  new  press  before  we 
moved  into  the  new  building,  and  the 
exercise  helped  us  hit  the  ground  run¬ 
ning. 

Response  to  the  more  colorful  Plain 
Dealer  has  been  positive,  from  both  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  In  fact,  color  advertis¬ 
ing  has  increased  some  tenfold  over  pre- 
1994  levels.  Yet,  as  well  as  we  are  doing, 
we  know  that  complacency  is  something 
we  cannot  afford. 

We  want  to  make  continual  small 
steps  of  improvement  throughout  the 
process,  from  prepress  to  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Quality  is  our  first  consideration,  and 
to  achieve  it  every  day  requires  constant 
attention  to  detail. 


As  we  have  found,  the  price  of  good 
color,  like  the  price  of  liberty,  is  eternal 
vigilance. 


Kotfalc  advances 
unveiled 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  has  introduced  a 
Macintosh-based  system  for  scanning 
lots  of  high-quality  photos  onto  its 
Photo  CD  disks. 

Introduced  at  the  Seybold  conference 
in  San  Francisco  earlier  this  month,  the 
CS  1200  system  provides  a  way  to  scan 
35-millimeter  negatives  or  slides,  plus 
prints  or  flat  art,  onto  Kodak  picture 
CDs  or  other  storage  devices  in  Kodak’s 
Image  Pac  photo-storage  format. 

The  CS  1200,  equipped  with  a  scan¬ 
ner  1000,  has  an  auto  loader  enabling  as 
many  as  100  negative  scans  an  hour  in 
Image  Pac  or  RGB  TIFF  files. 

The  system  features  integrated  soft¬ 
ware  for  scanning,  formatting  and 
recording,  and  for  output  options  to 
Photo  CD,  networked  storage  device  or 
hard  drive. 

The  complete  system,  from  Mac  to 
printer,  sells  for  $^,000. 

A  software  upgrade,  scheduled  for 
release  later  this  year,  will  allow  conver¬ 
sion  of  images  to  the  new  FlashPix  for¬ 
mat,  which  makes  images  easier  to  use 
on  home  computers. 

Other  Kodak  developments  at  Sey¬ 
bold  included: 

•  Adobe,  Corel,  and  Macromedia  will 
offer  the  capabilities  of  Kodak’s  Color 
Management  System  in  their  graphic 
design  software. 

•  Photo  Perfect,  a  software  package 
allowing  prepress  operators  to  quickly 
produce  high-quality  CMYK  files  from 
Image  Pack  files,  is  being  developed 
under  an  agreement  with  Binuscan  and 
is  based  on  Binuscan’s  ColorPro  soft¬ 
ware. 

•  The  file  format  specification  for  the 
FlashPix  architecture  is  available  on 
Kodak’s  Web  site  (http://www.kodak. 
com). 

•  Kodak  is  making  its  Digital  Science 
ICC  Profile  Application  Program  Inter¬ 
face  Suite  available  to  programmers 
who  want  to  incorporate  the  Digital 
Science  color  management  system  into 
new  products. 


A  recent  two-page  color  photo  feature  gives 
an  idea  of  how  the  Plain  Dealer  showcases 
its  photography  —  and  its  printing  ability. 


S 


•  The  DCS  410  digital  camera,  at 
$7,000,  is  Kodak's  cheapest  high-resolu¬ 
tion  camera.  Based  on  a  Nikon  N90 
body,  it  offers  36-bit  color  (12  bits  per 
color),  resolution  of  1.5  million  pixels, 
and  a  microphone  to  record  voice  clips. 

•  Kodak  is  offering  for  free  an  inter¬ 
face  designed  to  allow  programmers  to 
integrate  images  from  its  electronic  cam¬ 
eras  into  color  management  sy  stems. 

Stock  photo  disk 

BROWSE  THROUGH  4,200  stock  pho¬ 
tos  on  a  CD-ROM  if  you  like. 

Version  3.0  of  the  Catalog  Disc  from 
Digital  Stock  Corp.,  Solatia  Beach,  Calif., 
allows  Mac  and  PC  users  to  search  by 
key  words  and  then  preview  screen-res¬ 
olution  images  before  buying  images 
from  42  high-resolution  disks.The  cata¬ 
log  includes  KCMS  source  profile  soft¬ 
ware,  developed  with  Kodak,  that  works 
with  color  management  systems  in 
many  graphics  applications. 

The  catalog  book  and  disk  are  sold 
together  for  $19.95. 


DOES 
YOUR 
SALES 
TRAINING 
LEAVE 
ALONG  I 
WITH  THE 
OUTSIDE 
"EXPERT?"  I 

No  "outside  expert"  is  required  to  use  i 
Snow  Associates'  easy  to  administer,  ' 
100%  newspaper-specific  learning  ; 
systems;  training  of  exceptional  value 
about  which  our  customers  frequently 
say:  "Exceeded  my  expectations." 

Find  out  more  about  Partnership  Selling, 
Presentations  that  Sell,  Coaching,  and 
others.  Call  today: 

1-770-569-1860 

A.  Lee  Snow  Associates  -  Atlanta 

Celebrating  our  19th  year  of  serving  the 
newspaper  industry. 
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COLOR  PAPERS 

NAA  Moves 
On  Color  Quality 

Bid  to  regain  national  ad  share  spurs  efforts  to  improve 
color  reproduction  industrywide 


BY  HELENE  SMITH 


results  from  flexo  and  offset  presses 
looked  the  same.  According  to  Grounds, 
BMW’s  agency  said  it  “would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  any  better.  We  proved  that  this 
can  be  done.” 


“Owners  want  to 
see  a  return  on  their 
investments,  and 
it's  time  that  we 
iearn  how  to  use  that 
equipment  properiy” 
—  Pat  Haegeie, 
NNN  president 


NAA  is  trying  to  expand  the  success 
Earlier  this  month,  it  was  scheduled  to 
host  an  initial  meeting  of  a  task  force  in 
support  of  its  new  Newspaper  Color 
Reproduction  Quality  Initiative.  The 
ambitious  goal  is:  “To  provide  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  ability  to  achieve  consis¬ 
tent,  accurate,  high-quality  color  repro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  publishing 
full<olor  ads  across  the  country  and  get  industry.” 
consistent  results,”  Grounds  said. 

As  a  major  platform  for  newspaper 
graphic  arts  applications,  Apple  Com-  i 
puter  it  taking  note.  i 

“Color  one  of  perhaps  the  three  i 
critical  components  a  com-  ! 
pany’s  brand  assets,  in  addition  to  logo 
and  name,”  says  Nancy  Carr,  Apple’s  i 
marketing  manager  for  publishing.  i 


Smith  is  a  freelance  writer  and  public 
relations  consultant  based  in  Sound 
Beach,  N.Y. 
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CMS  Keys:  Calibration,  Profiles 


CALIBRATION  AND  PROFILING  are  the  key  procedures 
in  multi-device,  multi-format,  multi-site  color  manage¬ 
ment. 

Calibration,  for  which  you  need  measurement  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  densitometers  and  spectrophotometers, 
ensures  that  a  given  device  —  an  imagesetter,  monitor,  or 
printing  press  —  produces  accurate  and  consistent  results. 
Profiling  software  is  then  used  to  create  a  representative 
profile  of  that  device’s  color  capabilities. 

Therefore,  for  instance,  when  a  newspaper  gives  a  sepa¬ 
ration  house  a  profile  for  its  printing  press,  separations 
can  be  made  so  that  they  correspond,  in  terms  of  color 


gamut,  or  color  range,  with  what  the  press  can  produce. 

Measurement  devices  are  available  from  such  companies 
as  Gretag,  Light  Source  and  X-Rite. 

An  ICC  (International  Color  Consortium)  standard  for 
profiling  makes  it  possible  for  multi-vendor  devices  across 
LANs  and  WANs  to  share  and  use  color  information.The 
first  full  implementation  of  the  ICC  standard  is  found  in 
Apple’s  ColorSync  operating  system-level  solution. 

Software  that  creates  ICC-  or  ColorSync-compatible  pro¬ 
files  is  produced  by  such  companies  as  Candela,  Color 
Solutions,  Light  Source,  Linotype-Hell,  Monaco,  Praxisoft, 
and  RIT  Research.  —  Helene  Smith 


Color  file 
guidelines 


Although  plans  are  still  vague,  strate-  results, 
gies  include;  assembling  a  task  force  of  Besides  staff  from  NNN,  Pioneer 
industry  experts  to  identify  the  prob-  Press,  and  Apple,  over  30  others  from 
lems  and  suggest  solutions;  mapping  newspapers,  suppliers,  and  consulting 
processes  in  color  pnnting;  analyzing  firms  were  invited  to  the  meeting, 
each  process  with  regard  to  the  five  fee-  Eric  Wolferman,  NAA’s  senior  vice 
tors;  men,  machines,  methods,  materials,  president  of  technology,  and  Tom 
measurements;  researching  color-man-  Croteau,  director  of  newspaper  services, 
agement  systems  and  color  profiles;  are  coordinating  the  task  force, 
developing  standards  for  newspaper  Wolferman  says  he  wants  to  develop 
materials  and  printing  specifications  things  that  can  be  delivered,  including 
(SNAP);  developing  tools  and  materials  procedural  guidelines  and  educational 
to  help  publishers  train  workers  and  programs.  Possible  work  groups  within 
implement  quality  programs;  establish-  the  task  force  could  focus  on  operational 
ing  means  to  evaluate  performance  and  procedures,  standards,  color  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  and  quality  evaluation. 

Croteau  anticipates  the  task  force 
also  deal  with  as  main- 

tenance  and  training,  partly  because 
critical  maintenance  procedures 
^  the  calibration  of  prepress  equip- 
ment  are  often  viewed  as  a  luxury,  but 
without  them,  accurate  color  produc- 
tion  becomes  impossible. 

“Newspapers  have  invested  billions 
in  their  printing  operations,  and 
added  significant  color  capacity  over 
the  last  few  years,”  NNN  chief  Haegele 
said.  “Owners  want  to  see  a  return  on 
their  investments,  and  it’s  time  that 
TpjF  we  learn  how  to  use  that  equipment 

•*'  property.” 

Grounds  called  the  advent  of  color 
^  management  technology  “a  great 

I  opportunity”  for  newspapers  to 
regain  lost  share  of  the  national  ad 
market. 


THE  SCITEX  GRAPHIC  Arts  Users  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  offering  its  guidelines  on  stan¬ 
dardized  graphic  arts  files  to  nonmem¬ 
bers  for  the  first  time. 

The  guidelines,  called  Computer 
Ready  Electronic  Files  2,  come  in  a 
booklet  ($9.95  each  with  a  minimum 
order  of  25)  or  on  CD-ROM  ($59  95 
each)  from  the  Nashville-based  users 
group.The  document  is  designed  to 
educate  users  of  digital  graphics  sys¬ 
tems,  and  their  customers,  on  the  value 
of  standardized  files. 

The  association  (http;//www.sgaua. 
com)  also  offers  training. 


If  you’re 
going  to  do 
only  one  thing, 
you  better  do 


For  more  than  85  years  we’ve  done 
only  one  thing;  buy  and  sell  newspaper 
presses.  Today  we’re  recognized  as  the 
source  for  pre-owned  presses  world¬ 
wide.  From  single  width  to  double 
width,  our  inventory  and  singleness  of 
purpose  will  make  you  better  at  what 
you  do.  CaU  1-800-255-6746. 


A  double-truck  ad  for  Apple  Computer 
and  BMW  as  it  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  In  tests  printed  at  two 
plants,  the  same  digital  file  printed 
noticeably  better  at  both  when  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  help  of  an  Apple  color 
management  system  that  profiled 
output  devices. 


14500  West  105th  Street 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
913-492-9050  •  Fax  913-492-6217 
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COLOR 


US  P  A  P  E  R  S 


Political  Pix 
Pronto  In  Color 

Digital  cameras,  instant  editing  speed  AP  color  photos 
from  political  conventions 


First  lady  HILLARY  Rodham  Clin¬ 
ton  welcomed  her  husband  with 
outstretched  arms  to  Chicago  and 
the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  Convention  Moment,  and  AP 
photographer  Eric  Draper,  who  had  bat¬ 
tled  the  crowd  for  a  good  angle  of  the 
first  couple,  was  ready.  He  grabbed  for  his 
AP  News  Camera  2000e  and  caught  the 
moment  before  they  embraced. 

Within  minutes,  his  photo  raced  out 


arriving  at  a  newspaper’s  picture  desk 
before  the  speaker  had  left  the  podium. 
Using  conventional  film  photography,  the 
process  takes  an  hour  or  more. 

The  cote  of  AP’s  photo  operation,  the 
convention  command  center,  networked 
mote  than  30  high-performance  Macs, 
RAID  storage  towers  and  servers.  Three 
AP  Audrey  Digital  Image  Readers  —  high- 
volume  digital  camera  disk  downloaders 
—  were  set  up  in  the  convention  hall. 
Photographers  around  the  hall  handed 


deadlines  that  were  impossible  to  meet 
before  this  technology.” 

The  logistics  couldn’t  have  been 
tighter,  but  the  results  forever  changed 
AP’s  convention  photography.  Not  since 
the  35-millimeter  camera  has  a  new 
development  so  changed  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  This  year,  AP  covered  Superbowl 
XXX  entirely  without  film,  the  first  time  a 
news  organization  had  done  so,  and  also 
used  the  NC  2000  for  the  Olympics  and 
the  presidential  primaries.  Moreover,  dig- 


by  satellite  to  the  computer  screens  of 
thousands  of  member  photo  editors.The 
next  day  it  ran  on  Page  One  of  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country. 

“I’m  really  confident  with  the  digital 
camera,”  said  Draper.“I  know  that  when  I 
shoot  something  really  good,  it’s  going  to 
go  out  so  much  faster.” 

At  this  year’s  Democratic  and  Republi- 


computer  cards  containing  image  data  to 
messengers,  who  hustled  them  to  Audrey 
for  downloading  before  returning  the 
cards  to  photographers  for  reuse. 

“The  response  from  members  has 
been  incredible,”  said  North  American 
photo  editor  Tom  Stathis.“In  most  cases, 
our  first  pictures  moved  while  a  speaker 
was  still  talking.  We’re  making  member 


ital  technology  is  changing  the  way  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  cover  the  news. 

“We  knew  we  were  on  to  something 
at  the  conventions  four  years  ago  when 
we  tried  limited  use  of  digital  photogra¬ 
phy,”  said  AP  vice  president  and  executive 
photo  editor  Vin  Alabiso.  “Editing  images 
in  real  time  in  1996  is  as  amazing  as  it  is 
exciting. 


can  conventions,  seconds 
counted.  With  many  key 
speakers  taking  the  stage  well 
after  9  p.m.  —  dangerously 
close  to  press  times  —  the 
pressure  was  on  to  deliver 
the  key  moments. 

To  meet  the  challenge,  AP 
technicians  staged  highly 
advanced  digital  photo  news¬ 
rooms  in  San  Diego  and 
Chicago. 

The  all-digital  photo  cover¬ 
age  came  from  20  photogra¬ 
phers  stationed  around  the 
halls. 

Three  digital  cameras  in 
front  of  the  convention 
podium  were  networked 
directly  to  the  computers  of 
AP  photo  editors,  so  photos 
were  accessible  for  editing 
almost  the  instant  they  were 
recorded.  Images  from  these 
cameras  could  be  edited,  cap¬ 
tioned  and  delivered  within 
five  minutes  —  sometimes 
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“Not  only  did  we  deliver  this  year’s 
convention  images  in  record  time,  but 
we  captured  more  storytelling 
moments,”  Alabiso  said. 

In  the  past,AP  could  only  distribute  a 
small  selection  of  convention  pictures 
before  newspapers  went  to  press.  With 
digital  cameras,  digital  satellite  delivery 
and  editing  terminals  wired  to  cameras, 
newspapers  have  more  choices  when 
deadline  rolls  around. 

But  life  for  AP  photographers  took  a 
sudden  leap  into  the  future  last  January 
when  AP  and  Kodak  introduced  an 
improved  digital  camera.  News  Camera 
2000e.  In  many  cases,  photographers  say, 
the  new  camera  matches  the  quality  pro¬ 
duced  by  film  cameras,  but  dramatically 
outperforms  the  film  process  in  terms  of 
speed.  Under  some  circumstances,  digital 
cameras  can  make  better  pictures  —  for 


Pictures  at  two  exhibitions,  as  captured 
by  AP  photographers  in  expressive  color. 
Clockwise  from  right:  At  the  Republican 
convention  in  San  Diego,  Bob  and 
Elizabeth  Dole  wave  to  cheering  support¬ 
ers  the  night  he  accepted  the  party's  presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  and  AIDS  activist 
Mary  Fisher  hugs  Hydeia  Broadbent.  From 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago,  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  looks  contemplative 
as  he  prepares  to  address  the  convention, 
and  the  Clintons  —  Hillary  Rodham, 
Chelsea  and  Bill  —  revel  in  the 
excitement. 


example,  when  fast  film  over  800  ISO 
produces  noticeable  graininess.  In  any 
case,  compared  with  earlier  versions,  the 
“e”  provides  improved  shadow  detail, 
color  rendition  and  sharpness. 

“It’s  a  quantum  leap  for  us,”  Stathis 
said.  The  telling  sign,  he  said,  was  that 
newspaper  editors  he  talked  to  can  no 
longer  discern  a  difference  between 
filmed  images  and  digital  images.  That 
wasn’t  the  case  with  earlier  electronic 
cameras. 

The  new  camera  —  which  AP  sells  for 
about  $15,000  each  —  is  making  the 
teclmology  more  palatable  to  photojour¬ 
nalists.  AP  photographer  Dan  Loh  admits 


he  was  hesitant  at  first  to  go  digital 
“because  1  thought  my  regular  picture 
taking  would  be  handicapped.  Now  1 
treat  it  just  like  any  other  camera,  and  1 
don’t  want  to  give  it  up.” 

“The  true  beauty  is  it’s  just  a  camera 
and  1  go  out  and  make  pictures,” 
remarked  AP  photographer  Ed  Reinke. 

Before  digital  photography,  news  pho¬ 
tographers  handed  off  film  to  runners  or 
editors  in  between  sports  plays,  news 
conferences  or  other  assignments.  Film 
had  to  be  processed,  scanned,  transmit¬ 
ted  in  analog  form  to  an  editing  bureau, 
edited  and  captioned  before  moving  to 
members. 


On  more  traditional  assignments,  pho¬ 
tographers  generally  download  images 
from  the  digital  camera  to  a  laptop  com¬ 
puter,  edit,  caption,  transmit,  and  head  off 
to  the  next  assigmnent. 

AP  is  using  about  60  of  the  new  cam¬ 
eras  nationally  and  plans  to  replicate  the 
photo  systems  it  used  for  the  political 
conventions  when  covering  the  presi¬ 
dential  debates,  beginning  Sept.  25  in  St. 
Louis. 


Dtsigmn  wurking 
on  Tht  Otnratm' 
Sbou'  Homtan 
moam  at  hUndiag 
the  oid  with  tht  new 


Flat  panels 
for  soft  proofs 


A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  in  flat  panel 
technology  is  aimed  at  soft  proofing 
color  graphic  files. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion  and  R.R.  Dotmelley  and  Sons  Co. 
have  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  pig¬ 
mented  acrylic  color  foil  to  be  used  as 
the  filter  material  for  producing  the  red, 
green  and  blue  pixels  on  liquid  crystal 
display  screens.  The  material  provides  a 
close  sp)ectral  match  to  ink  on  paper, 
according  to  GATFWorid,  a  publication 
of  GATE  in  Pittsburgh. 

GATE  is  performing  research  under 
contract  to  Active  Matrix  Associates, 
a  Pittsburgh  consulting  firm.  The 
work,  designed  to  cut  costs  of  manu¬ 
facturing  flat  panel  screens,  is  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  in 
conjunction  with  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  magazine  said  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  cut  the  cost  of  manufactviring  a 
color  filter  to  about  $10,  from  $100. 
Another  goal  is  to  make  computer  dis¬ 
plays  more  accurately  reflect  colors  as 
they  will  appear  in  print.The  pigmented 
material,  which  actually  improved  color 
gamut,  could  allow  the  printing  colors 
cyan,  magenta  and  yellow  to  be  used  in 
flat  panel  screens,  making  color  transla¬ 
tions  smoother. 

“This  might  be  especially  useful  for 
color  scanners  as  well  as  soft  proofing 
displays,”  said  JohnT.  Lind,  Donald  N. 
Reeves,  and  Richard  D.  Warner,  in  the 
article. 

Lind  is  a  GATE  research  chemist, 
Warner  a  GATE  research  director  and 
Reeves  a  systems  vice  president  for 
Donnelley  and  GATE  board  member. 

Soft  proofing  with  liquid  crystal  flat 
panel  displays  “has  the  potential  to  accu¬ 
rately  represent  the  ink  and  paper  print¬ 
ing  environment,”  they  concluded. 
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What’s  more,  three  other  entries 
were  finalists  this  year,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  won  the  award  for  best  Web 
site,  another  job  for  Scitex  equip¬ 
ment. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  teamwork  to 
maintain  quality,”  John  M.  Eberle, 
color  department  technical  supervi¬ 
sor  said,  echoing  his  remarks  a  year 
ago.  —  George  Garneau 


THEY’RE  DEEINTTELY  DOING  some¬ 
thing  right  at  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  winner  of  the  Scitex  Imaging 
Award  for  newspapers  this  year  for 
the  cover  (above)  of  the  spring 
home  improvement  section. 

It  took  a  lot  more  than  luck, 
though.  The  Dispatch  has  won  the 
award,  from  the  Scitex  Graphic  Arts 
Users  Group,  for  five  years  in  a  row. 
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micr(K:hip’s  intelligence.  It  compared 
this  architecture  with  what  it  deems 
inadequate  models  such  as  shared  mem¬ 
ory,  clustered  shared  memory  and  mas¬ 
sively  parallel  processing  strategies  for 
dealing  with  ever-greater  data  loads. 

Contributing  to  shortcomings  in  SMP 
and  clusters,  it  said,  are  latency  prob¬ 
lems  owing  to  complex  internal  routing 
and  the  need  to  instruct  a  computer  to 
.send  data  from  one  subsystem  or  com¬ 
ponent  to  another. 

In  contra.st,  it  said  ServerNet  sorts 
header  information  before  other  infor¬ 
mation  arrives.Tandem’s  “worm-hole” 
router  chip  is  the  pnxluct  of  a  $250  mil¬ 
lion  development  project.To  handle  the 
volume  of  data,  the  host  computer  will 
utilize  155  megabit  I/O  pipes 

Described  as  scalable  and  offering 
“any-to-any”  .system  routing,  ServerNet  is 
to  be  available  for  NT,  Unix  and 
Tandem’s  own  OS  kernel.  Some  installa¬ 
tions  by  Cybergraphic  Systems  also  will 
rely  on  ServerNet. 

C>'bergraphic  developed  one  of  two 
new  products  in  SII’s  booth.  Its  person¬ 
nel,  including  chairman  Bernard 
Grinberg  and  former  Hong  Kong 
Standard  editor  Alastair  Langford- 
Wilson.  split  their  time  between  their 
own  exhibit  and  SlI’s  to  show  the 
Windows-based  Genera  .systems  from 
the  Australian  company  with  which  SII 
signed  a  marketing  and  technology¬ 
licensing  deal  shortly  before  the  show 
(£(2?P,June  15,p.25T 

A  peek  at  Genera’s  NT-based 
C)  berPage  news  pagination  showed  it 
to  have  all  the  text  and  picture  editing 
functonality  of  the  CyberNews  front 
end,  with  automatic  directory  updates. 
Page  building  begins  with  creation  of 
boxes  or  containers  for  each  story  ele¬ 
ment.  Changes  to  pages  can  be  made  by 
mouse  or  keyboard  or  through  the 
“properties”  box  —  what  Langford- 
Wilson  called  “three  ways  of  editing  any¬ 
thing.” 

A.ssi.sting  the  process  is  the  NAILS 
automated  layout  tool,  which  supplies 
shapes  and  page  layout  rules.  NAILS 
compares  pages  to  be  produced  with  a 
database  of  layouts,  then  returns  a  range 
of  suitable  options. 

A  user  dissatisfied  with  a  page  can 
remake  it  using  another  option  or  can 
cy'cie  through  the  various  options, 
showing  how  a  given  story  or  picture 
will  appear  on  the  page  in  different  lay¬ 
outs.  NAILS  was  designed  for  consisten¬ 
cy,  not  complexity,  said  Langford-Wilson. 


The  Media Vu  text  and  image  archive, 
the  result  of  yet  another  SII  alliance, 
with  Finnish  developer  Grafimedia,  was 
unveiled  last  March  at  America  East.  It 
offers  automatic  indexing  and  full-text 
searches  across  multiple  databases  using 
Dataware’s  BSR/Search.  For  photos,  data¬ 
base  information  in  IPTC  wirephoto  and 
Photoshop  headers  is  automatically 
transferred  to  as  many  as  45  information 
fields  on  an  image  card  (possibly 
including)  the  entire  story  with  which  a 
photo  was  run.  Wirephotos  can  pass 
directly  into  MediaVu. 

Once  set,  compression  is  automatic 
upon  loading.  Generation  of  thumbnails 
and  previews  is  automatic,  except  for 
unsupported  formats  (a  spreadsheet,  for 
example),  in  which  case  a  user  must 
create  and  load  the  smaller  versions. 

Owing  to  BRS  indexing  and  searching 
techniques,  MediaVu  offers  rapid  search- 

In  its  Nexpo 
presentation,  SII  said 
the  new  technology 
puts  the  burden  of 
routing  into  a 
m  icrochip ’s  i ntelligence 


ing,  with  little  difference  in  search  times 
among  databases  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  product  manager  Marc 
Saltzberg.  Search  results,  which  default 
to  reverse  order-of-entry  display,  can  be 
sorted  by  content  or  relevance. 
Synonyms  and  heirarchies,  with  search- 
term  subsets,  can  be  created.  Statistical 
information  is  provided  to  help  enhance 
further  searching  or  similar  future 
searches.  Retrieved  images  can  be  listed 
or  shown  as  thumbnails,  linked  to  relat¬ 
ed  text  and  previewed  at  a  higher  reso¬ 
lution. 

MediaVu  uses  a  Sun  Sparc  server  and 
Windows,  Mac,  Unix  or  Web  browser 
clients.  SII’s  own  MediaBridge  technolo 
gy'  provides  on-the-fly  HTML  conversion 
for  NetScape  or  other  browsers. 

Access  can  be  provided  on  every 
newsroom  workstation,  with  easy'  tog¬ 
gling  between  MediaVu  and  Windows- 
based  applications.The  archive  is  sold 
through  SB’s  Professional  Services 
Division,  which  will  set  it  up  for  use  as 
needed  at  each  site.  Selected  images  can 
be  moved  into  prepress  production 
through  SB’s  Scoop  OPI  server. 


Suitable  for  publishing  and  other 
environments,  Saltzberg  said  the  original 
version  is  used  by  a  museum  in  Finland 
—  where,  he  added,  online  application 
is  limited  by  that  country ’s  laws  that 
keep  copyrights  with  photographers. 

But  SB  demo’d  a  beta  version  giving 
Web  access  to  an  archive  using  a  Java- 
script-enabled  browser  (the  “generic” 
product  will  not  work  with  Java 
scripts). 

Ten  weeks  after  Nexpo,  SB  made 
gtxxl  on  its  promise  to  provide  Coyote 
functionality'  in  the  Windows  environ¬ 
ment  —  in  software  written  for  the  lat¬ 
est  32-bit  versions  of  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  also  able  to  run  on  the 
Macintosh.  SB  said  it  will  continue  to 
sell  and  support  its  OS/2-based  iMTX 
front  end. 

More  than  30,000  Coyote  terminals 
have  been  sold  since  the  proprietary 
front  end  was  introduced  15  years  ago, 
according  to  SB  Favored  in  function  but 
eclipsed  by  the  Roadrunner  and  MTX 
workstations  for  the  last  few  years,  the 
Coyote  name  was  resurrected  for  the 
software-only'  products  SB  will  ship 
early  next  year  for  Windows  95  PCs  and 
Macintoshes  as  Coy'ote/3  and  for  NT- 
based  front  ends  (also  under  Windows 
95  or  Mac)  as  Coyote/NT. 

SB  markets  the  products  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  replacements  for  aging  Coyote  edit¬ 
ing  terminals  and  as  client  woricstations 
for  its  new  systems. 

The  “premium”  Coyote/NT  is  promot¬ 
ed  as  “multimedia,  multifunctional  soft¬ 
ware  for  editorial,  classified  advertising 
and  news  layout  applications.”  Prices  are 
the  same  for  Coyote/3  news  and  ad 
applications;  news,  ad  and  layout  are 
separately'  priced  for  Coyote/NT. 

Coyote/3  is  compatible  with  current¬ 
ly  installed  Coyote  terminals,  with  point- 
to-point  or  local  area  network  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  Tandem 

With  the  Windows  95/NT  "target  plat¬ 
form”  expected  to  serve  more  than  90% 
of  users,  said  SB  marketing  and  business 
development  vice  president  Steve  Nilan, 
“our  Mac  deployment  is  on  a  PowerMac 
running  SoftWindows  or  a  PC  [co¬ 
processor]  card.” 

Far  less  suited  to  editorial-intensive 
applications,  the  PowerMac  option 
would  serve  graphics,  art  and  layout 
personnel  who  need  to  pull  text  or 
information  from  the  SB  database. 

Two  weeks  ago,  SB  announced  it  is 
certify'ing  developers  who  integrate 
their  software  with  SB  sy  stems,  begin- 
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ning  with  Managing  Editor  Inc.  and 
Multi-Ad  Services  Inc.  It  said  those  who 
buy  “SII  Integrated”  products  from  third 
parties  will  be  assured  of  quality  and 
compatibility. 

To  help  others’  products  integrate 
with  its  s>'stems,  the  company  provided 
application  programming  interfaces  to 
its  SIIMac  Tandem-Macintosh  link.  SIAM 
allows  storage  of  Mac-built  ads  on  the 
Tandem-resident  Graphics:db  database, 
and  SAILS  allows  storage  of  Mac-paginat¬ 
ed  ROP  ads  in  the  Tandem’s  Page  Data 
Base  for  later  completion  of  pages  using 
SII  editorial  layout  products. 

PORTING  AND  PAGINATING 

Joining  the  NT-Word-XPress  crowd, 
CText  Inc.  showed  a  new  version  of  its 
front  end,  a  pagination  package  and  a 
composition  module  that  makes  work¬ 
ing  with  the  two  easier. 

CText’s  existing  OS/2-based 
Dateline/2  editorial  front  end  can  be  set 
up  with  either  a  Tandem-based  SQL 
database  or  any  machine  able  to  run 
Sybase.  Product  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president  Eugene  J.  Kiel  and 
editorial  development  director  Jeffrey 
Litvak  said  their  system’s  wire-capture 
routines  have  been  made  so  extensive 
that  “everything  can  be  translated  and 
marked  up  without  human  interven¬ 
tion.” 

At  Nexpo  in  late  June,  the  system 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  port  to  NT.  Unlike 
Dateline/2,  with  its  XyWrite  editor  and 
Tomahawk  composition  program,  how¬ 
ever,  Dateline/NT  will  use  Word  for 
Windows  95  and  North  Atlantic 
Publishing  Systems’  HNJ  Engine  (NAPS 
Engine).  Dateline/2  and  NT  worksta¬ 
tions  will  be  able  to  simultaneously 
access  either  the  Tandem-based  or 
Sybase  database,  according  to  CText. 

Dateline’s  front  ends  and  its  pagina¬ 
tion  package  can  run  concurrently  on 
the  same  workstation.  According  to 
Litvak,  the  native  32-bit  front  end  will 
have  a  “very  robust”  interface  with  pagi¬ 
nation  upon  the  release  of  XPress  4.0 
through  the  use  of  direct  DLL  calls 
instead  of  the  Dynamic  Data  Exchange 
interprocess  communication  now  used 
with  the  Expressline  XTension,  because 
XPress  (like  the  NAPS  Engine)  is  still  a 
l6-bit  application.  Litvak  called  DLL-to- 
DLL  communication  “less  problematic,” 
with  error  checking  and  other  benefits. 

Kiel  said  CText  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  Dateline/2,  which  is  installed  at  10 
newspapers.  Dateline/NT,  he  said. 


should  be  a  working  product  by  year 
end  (after  which  CText  said  it  will 
begin  work  on  porting  its  AdVision  clas¬ 
sified  client  to  NT).  Earlier  this  month, 
Litvak  said  the  front-end  port  appeared 
to  be  on  schedule,  with  beta  testing 
beginning  as  soon  as  October. 

For  existing  Dateline  users  moving  to 
NT,  Dateline/NT  can  be  set  up  to  func¬ 
tion  similarly  to  Dateline/2  to  ease  the 
transition.Those  who  opt  for  the  newer 
Dateline  will  get  an  improved  user 
interface  based  on  the  graphical  charac¬ 
ter  ofWindows  95  available  in  version 
4.0  ofWindows  NT.  It  includes  drag- 
and-drop  file  management,  customizable 
toolbars  and  automatic  audit  trail  and 
header  information  display. 

Like  the  original  system,  Dateline/NT 

Unlike  Dateline/2, 
with  its  XyWrite  editor 
and  Tomahawk 
composition  program, 
howeiyer,  Dateline/NT 
will  use  Word  for 
Windoivs  95  and  North 
Atlantic  Publishing 
Systems'  HNJ  Engine 

dynamically  updates  its  directories.  But 
its  links  to  graphics  in  the  database  also 
keep  them  updated  and  allow  their  dis¬ 
play  as  thumbnails.Text  items  are  auto¬ 
matically  created  in  the  database,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  cutlines  that  accompany 
graphics. 

Expressline  pagination  relies  on 
QuarkXPress  for  Windows.  In 
Dateline/2,  it  is  accessed  via  WinOS/2. 
Two  XTensions  deal  separately  with  ads 
and  editorial  matter.  Expressline  inter¬ 
faces  to  SCS  Layout-8000,  Managing 
Editor  and  CoUier-Jackson  to  dummy 
pages  before  importing  ads,  and  it 
queries  the  Dateline  database  for  editor¬ 
ial  copy. 

Any  changes  made  in  Expressline 
also  are  made  in  the  Dateline  database, 
and  the  Dateline  front  end’s  fractions 
and  nonprint  notes  are  recognized  in 
Expressline. 

Both  design-  and  content-driven  pagi¬ 
nation  are  possible.  After  story  orders 
are  passed  to  writers,  stories  can  be 
sent  to  editors  and  then  to  page  pro¬ 


duction,  all  the  while  retaining  their 
relation  to  page  frames  —  wherever 
they  are  and  regardless  of  status. 

To  paginate  editorial  matter,  stories 
and/or  graphics  are  dragged  from  the 
Directory  Manager  and  dropped  into  an 
XPress  page,  where  ads  already  have 
been  placed. 

In  design-driven  mode,  NAPS’s  h&j 
gives  writers  a  reliable  look  at  how 
geometry  affects  copyfit  by  composing 
the  copy  in  XPress.  (Expressline  fits 
copy  to  its  frame  or  a  frame  to  its  con¬ 
tents,  with  automated  insertion  of  jump 
lines  while  preserving  copy.)  Kiel  and 
Litvak  said  CText  also  may  consider 
swapping  out  Tomahawk  for  CCI 
Europe  or  another  developer’s  composi¬ 
tion  software  at  a  customer’s  request. 

CText  is  NAPS’s  first  customer  since 
“we  . . .  decoupled  our  module  from 
the  EDS  implementation,”  said  NAPS 
sales  and  marketing  vice  president  Paul 
Norton,  referring  to  development  of  the 
HNJ  Engine  for  EDS’s  work  for  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Norton  said  incorporation 
of  the  software  module  into  publishing 
systems  could  save  vendors  12  to  18 
months  of  development  time. 

By  hitting  a  button,  a  writer  h&j’s 
copy,  with  a  click  into  XPress  displaying 
the  composed  copy  and  any  overset  for 
a  given  shape.  “What  you  get  here  is 
precise  because  it  is  a  Quark  h&j,”  said 
Norton. 

“Under  normal  circumstances,”  he 
said,“  .  .  .  we  would  prefer  you  didn’t 
keep  Quark  open.” 

Instead,  the  writer  works  only  with  a 
saved  XPress  shape. The  software  links  a 
completed  text  file  to  the  shape,  then 
pours  text  into  the  shape  and  returns  it 
to  Word  with  XPress  line  endings  and 
overset. 

Files  are  saved  and  transported  in 
Rich  Text  Format  containing  all  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  file  (fonts,  widths,  styles) 
other  than  just  the  words  and  spaces 
and  allowing  the  transfer  of  style  calls 
from  Word  to  XPress. 

As  with  body  copy,  Norton  said  head- 
fit  can  be  accomplished  by  “taking 
[only]  that  portion  of  a  file  directly  into 
Quark.”  Faster  than  a  trial-and-error 
approach,  Norton  said  it  returns  heads 
with  sizing  codes  and  that  story  ele¬ 
ments  could  be  coded  with  it,  as  well, 
although  that  is  neither  recommended 
nor  expected. 

NAPS  also  has  an  import  facility  to 
move  finished  copy  and  pictures  into 
XPress. 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


C  TEXT’S  TRANSITION  FROM  DOS  to 
OS/2  and  powerful  database  servers 
boosted  it  into  the  high  end  of  the 
publisliing  systems  market  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  also  can  provide  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  more  powerful  front  end. 

System  Integrator’s  migration  to  OS/2  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  gradual  move  out  of  the  age  of  pro¬ 
prietary  systems.  Gt  also  created  Roadrunner  for 
Windows-based  PCs  and  Macintosh  links  to  its 
Tandem;based  system.) 

Both  companies  began  work  on  OS/2-based 
products  in  the  late  1980s, 
and  eventually  completed 
their  first  new  systems  for 
two  of  the  country’s  largest 
dailies  in  the  1990s. 

But  now,  along  with  pagi¬ 
nation  based  on  QuarkXPress 
for  Windows,  CText  has  intro¬ 
duced  Dateline/NT  as  an 
alternative  to  its  Dateline/2  running  under  OS/2. 
And  by  its  recent  agreement  with  Cybergraphic, 

SII  supplies  Windows-based  solutions  for  the 
midrange  market  it  abandoned  several  years  ago. 

Its  newest  offerings,  however,  Coyote/3  and 
Coyote/NT,  are  designed  to  return  familiar  function¬ 
ality  to  its  high-end  customers  in  a  Windows  envi- 

_  ronment. 

Both  CText  and  SII  say 
they  will  still  sell  and  support 
their  OS/2-based  systems. 

“We  continue  to  sell  a  lot 
of  OS/2  systems,”  said  CText 
product  development  vice 
president  Eugene  Kiel,  who 
noted  that  Dateline/2  cus¬ 
tomers  can  transition  to 
Dateline/NT  “on  a  worksta- 
tion-by-workstation  basis.” 

As  IBM’s  OS/2  matured 
into  a  stable  and  powerful 
computing  platform  in  the 

_ i  early  1990s,  it  was  well  ahead 

nue  to  sell  a  lot  of  of  similar  progress  promised 
sms,"  said  CText  by  competitor  Microsoft  for 

ivelopment  vice  its  Windows  rewrite. 

Eugene  Kiel,  who  For  the  sort  of  next-genera- 

Dateline/2  cus-  tion  systems  sought  by  some 

n  transition  to  publishers,  OS/2  seemed  the 

JT  “on  a  worksta-  only  practical  alternative  to 
orkstation  basis.”  Unix  for  PC-based  front  ends. 
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"We  continue  to  sell  a  lot  of 
OS/2  systems,”  said  CText 
product  development  vice 
president  Eugene  Kiel,  who 
noted  that  Dateline/2  cus¬ 
tomers  can  transition  to 
Dateline/NT  “on  a  worksta- 
tion-by-workstation  basis.” 


Like  Unix,  OS/2  and  NT  both  fully  exploit  the 
power  of  32-bit  microprocessors,  offering,  among 
other  things,  multithreading  to  concurrently  exe¬ 
cute  indei5endent  portions  of  programs  and  pro¬ 
tected  multitasking  to  execute  more  than  one  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  time. 

Though  the  publishing  industry  is  now  seeing 
new  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  software,  a  future  full 
rewrite  of  the  operating  s>"stem  is  intended  to 
make  it  compatible  with  Intel’s  coming  generation 
of  64-bit  chips. 

For  SII,  OS/2-based  MTX  workstations  spelled  an 
end  to  its  “dumb  terminals,”  allowing  users  to  run 
non-SII  applications.  And  though  tethered  to  the 
Tandem,  they  also  could  be  linked  to  each  other  on 
subnetworks. 

CText  described  its  Dateline  (then  the 
System/10)  as  presenting  an  entirely  new  user 
interface,  with  pull-down  and  pop-up  screens, 

WYSIWYG  display,  windowing  into  different 
concurrently  running  applications  and  dynamic 
directories  that  could  include  wire  windows 
showing  new  stories  as  they  are  added  by  a  news 
service. 

But  publishing  s>"stems  vendors  were  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  influence  developers  of  broader-market 
desktop  applications.  IBM  pressed  hard  to  encour¬ 
age  the  kind  of  applications  development  that 

would  be  required  to  crown  _ 

OS/2  as  an  easier-to-use,  truly 
multitasking  successor  to 
DOS. 

OS/2  may  have  won  the 
technology  race,  but  it  lost 
the  marketing  contest.  In  the 
meantime,  some  newspapers 
largely  got  what  they  asked 
for,  even  if  they  may  have 
wished  for  more  later. 

How  much  that  really  will 
matter  to  newspapers  using 
systems  written  for  OS/2 
(which  can  run  Windows 
applications)  is  debatable. 

Nevertheless,  the  outcome  of 
operating  systems  creators’  "Because  they  control  the 
battle  for  market  share  ulti-  applications  side,”  said  SII 
mately  has  an  impact  on  the  marketing  and  business  devel- 
versatility  of  a  front-end  plat-  opment  vice  president  Steve 
form.  Milan,  "Microsoft  was  able 

“Vendors  who  decided  to  to . . .  really  drive  everything 
(See  Trap  on  page  35)  toward  Windows.” 
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East  Is  East, 
West  Is  West 


Media  groups 
are  paHnering 
to  create  travel 
Web  sites 


GROUCHO  MARX  MAY  have  not 
been  making  any  sense  in  his 
famous  quotation  from  the 
movie  Animal  Crackers,  but  it’s 
true  nevertheless  —  east  is  east  n  . 
and  west  and  west. 

Except  now,  the  two  coasts  have  narrowed 
the  vast  amounts  of  land  between  them  by  ^ 
becoming  part  of  the  information  superhigh-  ® 

Some  of  the  industry'’s  most  prominent 
media  groups  have  become  equal  partners 

two  very  different  trav-  Hr 
el  sites.  However,  all  Mr" 
believe  newspapers  arOTL^ 
a  perfect  veliicle  to 
partner  and  create 
these  ty'pes  of  sites. 

Go  West  (http://www.go- 
west.com)  is  Cox  Interactive 
Media  and  Scripps  Howard’s 
Web  site  “connecting  visitors  to  camping,  hiking 
and  biking  throughout  the  American  West.” 

Destination  Florida  (http://www.goflorida.com) 
is  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Media  companies,  Scripps 
Howard  and  CjeoSystems/MapQuest’s  “interactive 
travel  magazine  for  Florida-bound  travelers.” 

Both  sites  are  very  different,  but  the  goals  are 
basically  the  same  —  leveraging  the  newspaper 
groups’  strengths  in  a  particular  market. 

“We  thought  we  had  a  lot  of  information  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  people  that  would  be  trav¬ 
eling  to  this  area  before  they  got  here,”  said  Jane 
W(X)ldridge,  executive  editor/producer  of 
De.stination  Florida.  “It  makes  perfect  sense 
because  you  already  have  the  content.” 

Peter  Winter,  president  and  CEO  of  Cox 
Interactive  Media,  the  creator  of  the  Go  West  Web 
site,  said  Cox  saw  a  space  on  the  Internet  that  was 
unclaimed  and  in  the  true  fashion  of  how  the  West 
was  won  —  they  staked  their  claim. 

“Obviously  the  pnxluct  leverages  the  media 
properties  involved,”  he  said. 

Unlike  Destination  Florida,John  Triplett,  director 
of  the  Cox  Interactive  Media  Studio,  said  only 
about  one-third  of  the  existing  newspaper  content 
is  being  used  on  the  site. 

“We  use  a  good  deal  of  freelance  material.  In 
some  cases,  it’s  freelancers  who  work  for  the  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  "Then  another  good  portion  comes 
from  jx^ople  on  the  Web  who  like  to  write,  in 
other  words  they  are  already  on  the  Web  doing 


Go  West  is  Cox  Interactive  . . 

Media  and  Scripps  Howard's  Web  site  "connecting  visitors  to 
camping,  hiking  and  biking  throughout  the  American  West." 


other  things  and  may  not  be  writing  for  a  print 
publication  at  all.” 

Destination  Florida  has  an  added  challenge  that 
Go  West  does  not  —  an  international  audience. 

Miami  International  Airport,  according  to 
Wooldridge,  is  the  number  one  international  air¬ 
port,  so  catering  to  a  global  audience  is  important. 
And  with  over  40  million  visitors  to  Florida  each 
year,  it’s  also  important  for  the  site  to  give  “insider  ” 
information, 

“We  are  the  people  who  live  here  so  we  have  a 
pretty  good  sense  of  what  things  are  like,”  she  said. 
“We  want  Destination  Florida  to  be  your  next  door 
neiglibor.” 

Content  is  repurposed  to  make  it  understand¬ 
able  to  the  global  audience.  For  instance, 
Wooldridge  said  they  take  out  inside  jokes  and  cer¬ 
tain  information,  that  if  you  don’t  live  in  Florida, 
may  be  confusing. 

Wtxjldridge  was  the  former  style  editor  and 
assistant  travel  editor  at  the  Miami  Herald,  so  she 
knows  how  important  travel  stories  are  to  the 
public. 

“Travel  sections  are  forever  getting  calls  for 
reprints  of  stories,”  she  said.  "There  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  on  the  Web  over  newspaper  archives 
becaase.  For  example,  a  prominent  restaurant 
burned  down  a  few  weeks  ago;  w'e  removed  that 
item  our  of  our  site  that  day.” 

Unlike  Destination  Flordia,  Go  West  is  not  really 
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a  travel  site,  according  to  Triplett.  And 
he  sees  content  posting  as  a  challenge, 
as  well. 

“It’s  a  challenge,  but  we  get  immedi¬ 
ate  feedback,  so  if  we  put  something  up 
and  no  one  is  looking  at  it,  we  take  it 
down,”  he  said.  “We  get  daily  statistics,  so 
we  know  what’s  being  accessed.” 

Destination  Florida  also  appears  on 
America  Online  in  a  format  appropriate 
for  that  platform,  which  means  there 
are  minor  differences  —  chats,  trivia 
games  and  promotions. 

However,  Wooldridge  and  her  team 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  need  for 
interactivity  online  and  that  you  need  to 
keep  a  constant  look  at  your  informa¬ 
tion. 

Wooldridge  believes 
newspapers  are  in  a 
great  position  to  create 
a  travel  site  because  a 
large  chunk  of  the 
information  is  already 
available,  and  travelers 
will  find  the  information 
useful  because  it’s 
almost  real  time 

“Our  AOL  site  is  interactive,  we  also 
give  away  a  trip  to  Florida  every  month 
and  we  are  available  to  answer  people’s 
questions  —  and  we  answer  every  e- 
mail,”  she  said.  “We  also  have  to  make 
sure  the  content  is  always  fresh,  so  we 
keep  a  close  eye  on  what  we  have  on 
the  site.” 

Scripps  Howard,  a  partner  in  both 
sites,  is  involved  because  the  company 
believes  these  types  of  online  services 
are  critical  to  the  future. 

“We  are  trying  to  partner  with  peo¬ 
ple  we  feel  can  help  enhance  the  con¬ 
tent  we  have  to  provide,”  said  Gerrv 
Faff,  manager  of  consulting  services  for 
Scripps  Howard  publishing.  “One  of  the 
things  we  see  as  niche  type  things  that 
are  in  the  mainstream  are  Go  West  and 
Destination  Florida,  and  we  see  those 
areas  as  ways  to  increase  growth  and 
revenue,  and  that’s  the  whole  reason 
why  we’re  in  it.” 

He  explained  this  is  not  a  franchise, 
not  a  specific  newspaper  or  television 
station,  but  a  joint  effort  among  all  the 
entities  —  which  is  a  pretty  radical 


notion. 

“This  joint  effort  is  pretty  radical,  but 
executives  from  Cox  and  Scripps  have 
been  talking  over  the  years  and  then 
came  to  the  realization  that  working 
together  is  not  such  a  bad  idea  after  all,” 
he  said. 

He  further  explained  these  maricets 
are  not  markets  in  which  the  media 
groups  compete  with  one  another,  so 
that  is  why  all  the  media  companies 
were  able  to  take  these  projects  on. 

“I  think  both  sites  are  an  area  in 
which  we  have  lots  to  offer,  and  it’s  a 
good  thing  to  help  enhance  our  sites 
and  get  people  to  come  to  our  sites,  as 
well,”  he  said. 

One  of  Scripps’  main  objectives  with 
the  Go  West  site  was  to  build  depth, 
according  to  Faff  —  to  focus  on  specific 
items  and  build  depth  into  that. 

With  Destination  Florida,  Faff  said  you 
cannot  put  the  depth  into  a  newspaper 
travel  section  like  you  can  online,  where 
you  can  enable  visitors  to  book  hotels, 
buy  airline  tickets  and  plan  vacations. 

“It’s  kind  of  like  building  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  base  of  people  who  can  come  and 
get  that  information  and  make  their 
lives  easier,”  he  said. 

Triplett  said  Go  West  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  because  of  the  resources  pulled 
from  the  organizations  involved  and 
because  it  does  not  exist  in  print.  The 
Go  West  staff  has  also  learned  a  lot. 

“Weve  learned  a  lot  and  we’re  having 
fun,”  he  said.  “We  also  identified  some 
niches  —  like  women  and  kids  —  and 
created  ‘You  Go  Girl’  and  ‘Wild  West 
Kids’  where  kids  can  post  stuff  about 
where  they  have  been  on  vacation  and 
things  like  that.” 

Both  sites,  however,  have  every  inten¬ 
tion  to  remain  free  forever. 

Currently,  Go  West  has  one  advertiser 
—  atOnce  Software,  but  are  actively  pur¬ 
suing  others,  according  to  Triplett. 

“We  will  have  more  on  the  site  later 
this  fall,”  he  said.  “There  are  a  broad  base 
of  folks  interested  in  the  outdoors.  Our 
site  will  remain  free  and  advertising  sup¬ 
ported.” 

Destination  Florida  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  layering  system  for  adver¬ 
tisements  so  advertisers  can  be  readily 
seen,  so  visitors  don’t  become  confused. 
But  that’s  not  the  site’s  only  way  the  site 
builds  revenue. 

“We  do  not  have  it  anywhere  in  the 
business  plan  to  charge  users  —  the  site 
will  always  be  free,”  Wooldridge  said. 

“We  have  a  number  of  ways  in  which 


to  build  revenue,  such  as  transactions 
from  visitors  wanting  to  make  hotel 
reservations  or  purchase  plane  tickets, 
and  we  get  royalties  from  AOL  to  pub¬ 
lish  there,  as  well.” 

Basically,  Wooldridge  believes  newspa¬ 
pers  are  in  a  great  position  to  create  a 
travel  site  because  a  large  chunk  of  the 
information  is  already  av-ailable,  and  trav¬ 
elers  will  find  the  information  useful 
because  it’s  almost  real  time. 

“I  know  books  are  outdated  by  their 
very  nature  and  I  also  know  that  the 
best  chance  I  have  to  finding  current 
information  is  online,”  she  said.  “I  think 
no  one  does  a  better  job  than  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  communities  taking  the 
content  they  already'  have  and  making  it 
attractive  and  available.” 


NYNEX  Unit 
Invests  In 
Infoseek 

NYNEX  INFORMATION  Techno¬ 
logies,  a  subsidiary  of  NYNEX  In¬ 
formation  Resources  Co.,  has  made  a  se¬ 
veral-million  dollar  investment  in  Info¬ 
seek  Corp.,the  Internet  navigation  service, 
for  a  5%  equity  interest  in  the  company. 

With  the  investment,  Infoseek  hopes 
to  develop  the  next  generation  of  its 
search  engine  technology  and  naviga¬ 
tion  service. 

Also,  Matthew  Stover,  president  and 
CEO  of  NYNEX  Information  Resources 
Co., has  been  elected  to  Infoseek’s  board 
of  directors. 

Times  Union  Puts 
Albany,  N.Y., 
Online 

The  times  LW/OA,  Albany,  N  Y,  has 
launched  a  Web  site  at  http://www. 
timesunion.com/. 

The  site  features  the  daily  newspaper, 
specialty  publications,  bulletin  board 
and  Sourceline,  the  audio  news  and 
information  service  available  via  tele¬ 
phone. 

Also  featured  is  an  events  calendar 
that  allows  readers  to  search  for  what’s 
happening  in  music,  dance,  theater  and 
festivals;  archives  of  all  local  news  stories 
since  1986;  and  daily  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  searchable  form. 
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Survey  Polls 
Interactive 
Consumers 

CLAYTON/CURTIS/COTTRELL.  a  Colo¬ 
rado  market  research  firm,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  studv"  that  measured  consumers’ 
attitudes  toward,  preferences  for  and  like¬ 
ly  acceptance  of  interactive  communica¬ 
tions  concepts  into  their  homes. 

The  study  found  that  24.3%  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  like  to  read  information 
that  is  interactively  scrolled  on  the  TV 
screen  by  that  person,  but  30.2%  said 
that  outputting  information  to  a  printer 
to  be  read  at  their  convenience  was  the 
top  option. 

Thirty-seven  percent  said  the  most 
important  featmv  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
ability  to  select  what  they  want  to  read, 
whereas  25.7%  said  it  was  the  compre¬ 
hensive  nature  of  a  newspaper  that  is 
most  important. 

The  largest  gntup  of  consumers,  58.2%, 
said  they  read  certain  parts  of  the  news¬ 
paper  thorough!)'  and  skim  others,  then  it 
sharpl)’  drops  to  19.2%  that  read  the  news¬ 
paper  thorough!)'  front  to  back. 

A  newspaper  delivered  electronically 
that  the  person  can  select  and  scroll  at  his 
or  her  leisure  on  his  or  her  TV'  for  $1  a 
week  appealed  to  67.8*%  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  while  a  very'  close  66.9%>  said  they 
would  like  a  newspaper  delivered  to  their 
house  daih'  for  $4  a  week  and  57.6%  said 
a  newspaper  delivered  electronically  that 
you  can  select  and  scroll  at  their  leisure 
for  $4  a  week  would  be  acceptable. 

Data  was  generated  as  a  result  of  a 
national  survey  of  3,192  randoml)'  select¬ 
ed  consumers.  The  survey  was  funded  by 
leading  cable  operators,  long  distance  and 
regional/local  telephone  companies, 
broadcasters,  television  pn)grams,  publish¬ 
ers,  computer  hardware  and  software 
companies  and  others. 

Jupiter  Says 
Web  Ads  Up 

According  to  JUPITER  commu¬ 
nications,  Web  advertising  revenue 
soared  83%  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
the  Internet  is  on  track  to  becoming  a  $5 
billion-a-year  commercial  medium  by  the 
year  2(XX). 

Ad  spending  totaled  $71.7  million  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  it  will  balltxjn 
to  $312  million  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 


according  to  Jupiter. 

Jupiter  expects  80%  plus  growth  to 
continue  in  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
and  consumer  product  companies  could 
begin  to  take  up  a  larger  share  of  the 
advertising  total  from  the  high-tech  com¬ 
panies. 

Conn.  Daily  Offers 
Movie  Site 

The  HARTFORD  COC//2A\Thas  started 
what  it  says  is  the  state’s  first  interac¬ 
tive  telephone  ser\4ce  and  Web  site  to  pro¬ 
vide  moviegoers  with  information  on  all 
the  movies  playing  in  Connecticut  the¬ 
aters. 

The  service  is  called  549-FIJX  and  is  a 
free  call  for  state  residents,  and  is  available 
toll  free  outside  of  the  Hartford  calling  area 
at  1-888-549-FLIX. 

The  service  is  also  available  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.549-flix.com/.  The  two  ser¬ 
vices  began  on  Sept.  lO.The  Web  site  also 
features  reviews  by  Courant  film  critic 
Malcolm  Johnson,  interactive  trivia  games, 
Web  links  to  movie  sites  and  information 
on  all  present  and  upcoming  film  releases. 

The  Courant  launched  the  service  with 
radio  station  KISS  95.7.This  service  is  the 
latest  in  several  information  services  the 
Courant  offers. 

New  Site 

US  SUBURBAN  PRESS,  a  subsidiary'  of 
Alternate  Postal  Delivery'  Inc.,  has 
intixxluced  a  new  Web  site  at  http://www. 
usspi.com/.  The  Web  site  includes  ROR 
color  and  insert  rates  by  maiicets,  as  well 
as  circulation  breakdowns  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  USSPI’s  PRIZM  targeting  system. 

Reuters,  IBM 
Sign  Pact 

EUTERS  NEW  MEDIA  and  IBM  have 
announced  an  agreement  to  make  an 
extensive  offering  of  Reuters’  current  and 
historical  news  available  thnrugh  the  IBM 
infoMarket  service. 

Using  Cryptolope  technology,  IBM 
infoMarket  allows  content  providers  to 
sell  their  material  on  the  Internet,  while 
providing  the  means  to  track  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  payment  and  authenticit)'. 

Reuters  will  be  offering  Reuters  World 
Service,  Business  Report,  Reuters/Variety 
Online  Entertainment  Report  and 
Corporate  World  News  Report. 


Hockey  Site 

The  national  hockey  League  has 
partnered  with  IBM  in  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  called  the  NHL  Interactive 
Cyber  Enterprises  (NHL-ICE). 

This  partnership  is  supposed  to  use  new 
technology  to  promote  the  growth  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  hockey  worldwide.  There 
will  be  real-time  scoring  systems,  league 
information  in  digital  form  for  coaches, 
players  and  fans,  a  program  and  rede¬ 
signed  Web  site  at  http://www.nhl.  com/. 

Va.  Daily  Joins  NCN 

Gateway  VIRGINIA,  THE  online  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  has  joined  the  New  Centuiy' 
Network,  a  national  prototy  pe  network  of 
lcx:al  online  newspaper  services. 

NCN  is  an  a,ssociation  of  more  than  60 
online  newspapers  around  the  country' 
which  contribute  news  stories  from  their 
areas  to  NCN’sWeb  site. 

Gateway  Virginia  can  be  found  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.gatewa)'-va.com/. 

K-R  Unit  To 
Sponsor  Expo 

ONLINE  INC.  HAS  announced  that 
Kniglit-Ridder  Information  (KR  Info) 
is  the  corporate  sponsor  of  the  Online 
World  Conference  &  Expo  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30. 

KR  Info  will  sponsor  a  conference  ses¬ 
sion  titled  “Information  Solutions  on  the 
Web  . . .  the  Next  Frontier.”  Knight-Ridder 
Information  CEO  and  other  industry' 
experts  will  discuss  the  Internet,  its  infra¬ 
structure,  its  impact  on  the  information 
industry’  and  on  information  users. 

Profile  Results 
In  Cyberspace 

The  star-ledger,  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
the  Times,  Trenton,  N.J.,  are  sending 
their  fifth  annual  “New  Jersey  Top  100,”  a 
special  section  profiling  and  ranking  the 
state’s  leading  companies,  into  cy  berspace. 

Tire  papers’  electronic  affiliate.  New 
Jersey  Online  (http://www.nj.com),  is  cre¬ 
ating  an  Internet  edition,  which  will  be 
online  all  year.  Throughout  the  new  site, 
24  advertisers  will  pay  an  additional  fee  for 
various  banner  positions  that  w’ill  rotate. 
Users  will  be  able  to  search  the  Top  100 
listings  by  various  criteria. 
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Editorial  Cartoonist 
Having  A  Big  Year 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AFTER  winning  the  said  he  has  also  been  influenced  by  Rembrandt’s 
1996  Pulitzer  Prize,  Jim  Morin  saw  3,000  etchings  and  the  work  of  early  20th  century  artists 
of  his  editorial  cartoons  pass  before  his  TS.  Sullivant  and  A.B.  Frost, 
eyes.  Currently,  Morin  spends  two  to  three  hours 

Some  sort  of  post-Pulitzer  hallucina-  doing  the  actual  drawing  of  each  cartoon.  “That’s 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AFTER  winning  the 

1996  Pulitzer  Prize,  Jim  Morin  saw  3,000 
of  his  editorial  cartoons  pass  before  his 
eyes. 

Some  sort  of  post-Pulitzer  hallucina¬ 
tion?  Nope.  Morin  perused  18  years  of  his  Miami 
Herald  work  to  find  the  best  originals  for  an 
upcoming  exhibit  at  the  International  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  “Line  of  Fire:  Morin  of  the  Herald”  retrospec¬ 
tive,  which  will  feature  more  than  100  cartoons 
and  two  oil  paintings,  runs  from  Oct.  13  into 
January.  On  the  first  day, 
Morin  is  scheduled  to  give  a 
lecture,  show  slides  and  sign 
books. 

Morin,  whose  work  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  said  that  looking 
through  all  his  cartoons  was 
an  interesting  experience. 

“You  see  how  your  work 
has  evolved  —  and  I’ve  been 
through  a  lot  of  evolutions,” 
he  remarked.  “I’m  constantly 
experimenting  with  style  and  technique.” 

Whatever  the  artistic  style,  Morin  believes  the 
drawing  is  “equally  as  important  as  the  writing”  in 
an  editorial  cartoon. 

“If  you  were  to  write  a  great  speech  and  deliver 
it  in  a  monotone,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
writing  a  wonderful  cartoon  and  not  delivering  it 
effectively  with  the  art,”  he  said. 

Morin  noted  that  some  of  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  who  deliver  the  artistic  goods  include  Tony 
Auth,  Jeff  MacNelly,  Pat  Oliphant  and  late  Canadian 
creator  Duncan  MacPherson.The  Herald  staffer 


First  it  was 
a  Pulitzer. 
Sow  Jim  Morin's 
work  is  the 
subject  of 
a  major 
museum  show 
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said  he  has  also  been  influenced  by  Rembrandt’s 
etchings  and  the  work  of  early  20th  century  artists 
TS.  Sullivant  and  A.B.  Frost. 

Currently,  Morin  spends  two  to  three  hours 
doing  the  actual  drawing  of  each  cartoon.  “That’s 
less  than  I  used  to,  because  I’m  tiy^ing  to  loosen  up 
the  art,”  he  said. 

Of  course,  Morin  also  spends  plenty  of  other 
hours  on  the  non-drawing  aspects  of  his  work.  He 
keeps  up  on  current  events  by  reading  the  Herald', 
scanning  the  Neu>  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Washington  Post  on  the  Internet;  perusing 
magazines  such  as  the  New 
Yorker,  and  watching  CNN 
and  C-Span.Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  time  required  to 
think  up  and  write  his  five 
cartoons  a  week. 

Morin  particularly  likes 
commenting  on  gun  control 
and  environmental  issues, 
including  those  pertaining  to 
Florida’s  Everglades.  His 
favorite  foreign  topics?  The 
Mideast  and  Cuba. 

“Actually,  Cuba  is  not  really 
an  international  subject  in 
Miami,”  he  chuckled.  “It’s  Jim  Morin 

more  local.” 

Morin,  who  docs  one  or  two  local  cartoons  a 
week,  said  the  current  presidential  race  has  not 
been  one  of  his  favorite  subjects. 

“It’s  a  bore,”  he  declared,  “except,  of  course,  for 
Ross  Perot. What  a  great  character.” 

Morin  said  he  doesn’t  consider  his  cartoons  to 
be  Democratic  or  Republican,  or  liberal  or  conserv¬ 
ative. 

“I’m  a  pragmatist,”  he  stated.  “I  try  to  approach 
everything  with  no  preconceived  biases  toward 
any  party  or  philosophy.” 

Morin  noted  that  he  and  the  Herald's  editorial 
writers  agree  on  most  issues.  When  they  don’t,  his 
cartoon  is  still  allowed  to  run,  albeit  on  a  different 
day  than  an  editorial  on  the  subject. 

“They  give  me  a  lot  of  freedom  here,”  reported 
Morin,  who  said  he  has  an  excellent  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  editor  Jim  Hampton. 

Morin  brings  preliminary  sketches  to  his  editor 
each  day,  and  likes  it  that  way. 

“If  I  did  the  finished  drawing  without  showing  it 
to  the  editor,  I  might  subconsciously  hold  back,”  he 
said. “With  sketches,  anything  goes.They’ll  even  say 
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The  Florida  creator  looks  northward  in  this  drawing. 


‘fine’  to  some  sketches  that  I 
expected  they  would  find 
out  of  line.” 

Morin,  referring  to  the  age- 
old  debate  about  funny  vs. 
hard-hitting  editorial  car- 
t(X)ns,  added, “For  me,  if  a  car- 
t(X)n  dcx;sn’t  have  a  point  of 
view,  it’s  useless.”  He  noted 
that  he  doesn’t  try’  to  be 
humorous  when  creating  a 
cartcx)n,  although  the  draw¬ 
ing  may  end  up  being  funny 
anyway. 

Can  even  a  strong  editorial 
cart(X)n  change  people’s 
minds? 

“I  don't  think  so,”  replied  Morin, 
while  adding: “Editorial  cartoons  stimu¬ 
late  the  debate.They’re  controversial. 
They  get  people  talking.  Hopefully, 
newspapers  will  become  more  contn> 
versial  or  readers  will  get  bored  and 
stop  buying  them.” 

Whether  the  intent  is  to  avoid  contro¬ 
versy  or  save  money,  a  number  of  new.v 
papers  these  days  don’t  want  a  staff  edi¬ 
torial  cart(X)nist. 

“It’s  a  shame  many  newspapers  con¬ 
sider  it  a  frill,”  Morin  said,  noting  that 
editorial  cart(X)ns  and  comics  are 
among  the  best-read  features  in 
America’s  dailies. 

He  did  recall  that,  while  there  may 
have  been  more  dailies  in  the  1970s,  it 
was  also  hard  to  find  an  editorial  car- 
t(X)ning  job  back  then. 

Fhe  Washington,  D.C.,  native,  who 
grew  up  out,side  Boston,  finally  landed  a 
position  with  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise  and  Journal  in  1976.  Then 
he  moved  to  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch. 

His  competition  at  the  rival 
Richmond  Neu's-Leadert  None  other 
than  the  Pulitzer-winning  MacNelly,  in 
his  pK-CMcap,o  Tribune  days. 

“It  really  forced  me  to  improve  and 
work  a  lot  harder,”  recalled  Morin. 

Then  he  joined  the  Herald  in  1978, 
and  found  himself  competing  against 
another  Pulitzer-winning  cart(X)nist, 

Don  Wright  of  the  now-defunct  Miami 
News. 

There  was  certainly  plenty  to  cartoon 
about  in  Morin’s  early  Herald  days, 
including  the  Mariel  boatlift  from  Cuba 
and  the  Liberty’  City’  riots. 

“I  lived  in  a  curfew  zone,”  he  said.  “I 
had  to  pass  by  a  National  Guard  check¬ 
point  on  my  way  to  work.” 

In  1985,  Morin  was  signed  by  King, 


which  now  distributes  his  work  to 
about  30  papers.  He  sends  all  of  his  car¬ 
toons  to  the  syndicate,  since  even  local 
cart(X)ns  about  Miami  and  Florida  often 
have  national  interest. 

A  year  ago,  Morin  created  a  weekly 
comic  about  Miami  for  the  Herald’s 
Sunday  “Tropic”  magazine. “Magic  City” 
has  gotten  a  lot  of  positive  response,  but 
its  creator  reported  that  some  tourist 
officials  don’t  like  it  when  he  shows 
Miami’s  negative  side. 

“They’re  afraid  people  will  never 
come  back,”  Morin  said.  “But  tourists 
usually  don’t  read  the  paper  when 
they’re  on  vacation.” 

He  added,  “I  enjoy  doing  the  comic, 
but  I  don’t  enjoy  the  deadline  on  top  of 
five  editorial  cartoons!” 

Despite  his  workload,  Morin  tries  to 
squeeze  in  time  for  oil  painting,  playing 
guitar,  ice-skating,  and  following  the 
Florida  Panthers  hcxrkey  team. 

Morin,  43,  became  interested  in  edito¬ 
rial  cartooning  while  attending  Syracuse 
University,  where  he  majored  in  illustra¬ 
tion  and  minored  in  painting.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1975. 

Two  years  later,  Morin  was  a  finalist 
for  the  Pulitzer.  He  also  was  a  finalist  in 
1990  before  winning  it  this  April. 

In  ’77  and  ’90,  said  Morin,  the  Pulitzer 
people  ended  up  picking  a  winner  who 
was  not  a  finalist.The  opposite  was  true 
this  year,  when  three  finalists  were 
bypassed  in  favor  of  iMorin.“I  was  on 
the  other  side  this  time,”  he  said. 

How  did  Morin  feel  about  receiving 
the  coveted  prize?  “I  was  really  flattered 
by  it.  But  for  me,  the  Pulitzer  was  just  a 
pat  on  the  back  after  about  20  years  of 
drawing  and  working  really,  really’  hard. 
You  still  have  to  do  a  cartoon  the  next 
day  —  while  the  phone  is  ringing  every 
five  .seconds!” 


New  Sales  Exec 
Named  At  King 

George  haeberlein  has  been 

named  national  sales  manager  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

He  succeeds  Richard  Heimlich,  who 
decided  to  moved  back  to  California  and 
resume  his  duties  as  West  Coast  sales  rep 
and  assistant  sales  manager. 

Haeberlein,  who  previously  handled 
Northeast  sales,  joined  King  with 
the  1987  acquisition  of  News  America 
Syndicate  (now  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate). 

In  The  Air  With 
The  Chief  Exec 

Editorial  cartoonist  mike 

Luckovich  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Creators  Syndicate 
recently’  traveled  with  President  Clinton 
on  Air  Force  One  to  sketch  life  on  the 
campaign  trail. 


Things  are 
cracfun'at 
Copley! 

We've  hatched  seven  great 
new  features  for  1 997. 


Ask  the  Teacher 

Mark  Ryan 
Business  Humor 
Robert  Goldman 
Stargazers 
Dennis  Mammana, 
Boomer  File 
Judy  Ernest  / 

Hey,  Cheriej 
Cherie  Benrje 
Intimacy 
Neil  Rosenthaf 
Ask  George 
George  Hobica 


Call  us  today  for  details.  Or  check  out  our  ad  in  the 
1996  E&P  Syndicate  Directory. 
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Book  Roundup 

SEVERAL  SYNDICATED  CREATORS 
have  new  books  out. 

The  work  of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Luckovich  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Creators 
Syndicate  is  featured  in  Lotsa  Luckovich 
from  Pocket  Books. 

Also,  the  first  ‘Over  the  Hedge”  comic 
collection  by  Michael  Fry  andT  Lewis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  has  been 
released  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

And  the  latest  “Quigmans”  comic  col¬ 
lection  —  Tunnel  of  Just  Friends  —  has 
been  published  by  Four  Walls  Eight 
Windows.  It  is  by  Buddy  Hickerson  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Two  LATS  columnists  have  books  out, 
too.  Art  Buchwald  has  written  I’ll  Always 
Have  Paris:  A  Memoir  for  G.P  Putnam’s 
Sons,  and  Jesse  Jackson  has  authored 
Legal  Lynching:  Racism,  Injustice  and 
the  Death  Penalty  for  Marlowe. 

In  addition,  Jackson  is  the  subject  of 
Jesse,  A  new  Random  House  biography  by 
Marshall  Frady. 

A  former  LATS  columnist,  the  late  Max 
Lemer,  has  had  two  of  his  previously 
unpublished  books  released  under  the 
editing  of  Notre  Dame  University’s 
Robert  Schmuhl.  They  are  Wounded 
Titans:  American  Presidents  and  the 
Perils  of  Power  (Arcade)  and  Thomas 
Jefferson:  America’s  Philosopher  King 
(Transaction). 

And  “Healthcare  Advocate”  columnist 
Dr.  John  Connolly  of  Globe  Syndicate  has 
written  The  Parent’s  Helper:Who  to  Call 
on  Health  and  Family  Issues. 

Info  On  Internet 

TWO  WEEKLY  COLUMNS  about  the 
Internet  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Strasburg,Va.-based  Globe  Syndicate. 

One  is  “Surfing  the  Net  with  Kids”  by 
Barbara  Feldman,  who  discusses  sites 
that  are  suitable  and  not  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Readers  can  send  in  suggested  top¬ 
ics. 

Feldman,  a  former  computer  consult¬ 
ant  and  programmer  and  the  mother  of 
two  young  children,  has  written  a  book¬ 
let  about  the  Web  for  parents  that  will  be 
provided  royalty-free  to  subscribing 
papers  for  reprinting  and  distribution  to 
their  readers. 

The  other  new  column  is  “Internet 
Answers”  by  Norm  Jones,  who  responds 
to  reader  queries  about  everything  from 
the  Web  to  e-mail. 


Jones  has  his  own  company.  Strategic 
Information  Systems,  which  provides 
computer  and  Internet  training  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  And  he  is  completing  woric  on 
a  doctorate  in  communications  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 


Cartoon  Contest 

A  CARTOONING  CONTEST  for  read¬ 
ers  was  announced  in  the  Sept.  19  in¬ 
stallment  of  “Big  Nate”  by  Lincoln  Peirce 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
Winning  entries  to  the  competition, 
which  has  a  Dec.  15  deadline, 
will  appear  in  a 
future  “Big  Nate” 
strip  and  on  the 
Web  (http://  unit- 
edmedia.com/ 
comics/bignate) 
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Waiting  for  reader  entries 


New  Site  Sights 

The  new  YORK  Times  Syndicate 
announced  that  its  “Computer  News 
Daily”  and  “Your  Health  Daily”  Web  sites 
have  been  redesigned  and  relaunched. 

The  sites  —  online  since  last  year  — 
have  new  appearances,  navigation,  fea¬ 
tures,  search  engines  and  advertising  for¬ 
mats. 

Also,  PR  Newswire  announced  that  it 
is  now  part  of  the  two  sites,  which  are  at 
http://computemewsdaily.com  and  http:// 
yourhealthdaily.com. 

Cartoonist  Dies 

EDITORIAL  car¬ 
toonist  Randy 
Wicks  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  41. 

The  award-win¬ 
ning  Iowa  native 
was  with  the  Santa 
Clarita,  Calif.,  Signal 
from  1979  imtil  liis 
death.  Randy  Wicks 


Terminate  That! 

Ann  landers  reported  in  her 

Sept.  15  column  that  she  sent  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  a  June  letter  criticizing 
him  for  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  New  York 
Times  photo. 

The  movie  star  had  yet  to  reply  when 
the  Sept.  15  column  was  written. 

In  her  letter,  the  Creators  Syndicate- 
distributed  Landers  stated,  “Surely  you 
know  that  over  400,000  people  die  every 
year  from  smoking-related  illnesses  .... 
Please  stop  helping  the  tobacco  compa¬ 
nies  sell  this  killer  product  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  adults.” 

‘Dilbert’  Cameo 

U  -pv  ILBERT”  CREATOR  SCOTT  Adams 
J-/made  a  cameo  appearance  in  a 
Sept.  25  episode  of  NBC’s  NewsRadio  sit¬ 
com  that  was  built  around  his  work. 

The  cartoonist  has  also  guested  recent¬ 
ly  on  ABC’s  Good  Morning  America  and 
CNN. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  distributes 
the  last-growing  “Dilbert”  comic  to  more 
than  1,200  papers  in  32  countries.  And 
Adams  now  receives  between  350  and 
8(X)  e-mail  messages  a  day. 

High  Circulation 

The  CONNECT-TIME  computer  maga¬ 
zine  will  debut  this  November  in  at 
least  50  newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  6.2  million. 

The  monthly  supplement  {E&P,  May 
1 1 ,  p.  34)  is  produced  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  of  Kansas  City  and  Schurz 
Communications  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Its 
Web  site  can  be  accessed  at 
http://www.connect-time.com. 

Longtime  Artist 

CARTOONIST  BO  BROWN  has  died 
in  Permsylvania  at  the  age  of  90. 
Brown  produced  nearly  35,000  draw¬ 
ings,  including  magazine  cartoons  and 
syndicated  material,  during  a  66-year 
career  that  started  in  1930. 

A  Cartoon  Event 

The  NATIONAL  GALLERY  of 
Caricature  and  Cartoon  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  holding  an  Oct.  9 
fund-raising  event  with  a  pre-election/ 
political  cartoon  theme. 

For  more  information,  call  202-342-6081 . 
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move  to  this  area  two  years  ago  probably 
selected  NT,”  said  Kiel. 

But  pioneering  ports  can  be  punish¬ 
ing.  For  those  who  looked  ahead  in  the 
’80s  and  built  on  the  best-available  plat¬ 
form,  he  said,  “it’s  clearly  a  penalty  and 
certainly’  a  bummer  for  being  first  on  the 
street,  no  doubt  about  it.” 

“Because  they  control  the  applications 
side,”  said  SII  marketing  and  business 
development  vice  president  Steve  Nilan, 
“Microsoft  was  able  to  . . .  really  drive 
everything  toward  Windows.” 

IBM,  he  added,  had  to  buy  or  reward 
companies  to  write  for  OS/2,  “and  that’s 
where  they  lost  the  game”  —  even 
though  “from  a  technical  standpoint,  it’s 
still  an  excellent  solution.” 

In  the  end,  said  Nilan,“we’re  all  victims 
and  . . .  beneficiaries  of  what  Microsoft 
has  done.This  is  all  about  open  systems.” 

IBM,  however,  wasn’t  the  only  one 
offering  incentives  to  developers.  When 
it  introduced  NT  and  was  still  battling 
IBM,  Microsoft  made  “a  real  attractive 
offer”  to  CText  to  port  its  applications, 
said  Kiel. 

.,\mong  the  inducements  he  remem¬ 
bered  were  free  access  to  Microsoft’s 
porting  lab  and  half  price  on  all  its  devel¬ 
opment  software. 

“We  turned  them  down  because  we 
felt  OS/2  was  a  superior  product,”  said 
Kiel. 

“We  felt  that  IBM  would  pull  through 
and  it  was  going  to  continue  to  grow  in 
market  share.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point, 
that’s  not  the  case.  It’s  going  to  cost  us  a 
lot  more  money  now  to  execute  the 
port”  to  Windows  NT. 

Mass-market  acceptance  and  compati¬ 
bility  with  a  huge  number  of  software 
products  may  not  matter  to  anyone 
focused  solely  on  creating  or  using  the 
applications  built  into  a  professional 
publishing  system,  said  Nilan. 

“But  if  you’re  talking  about  open  sys¬ 
tems,  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  future  applications  we  don’t  even 
know  about  being  compatible  with  what 
I’ve  got  on  my  desk.” 

Recognizing  the  similarity  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  putting  aside  “emo¬ 
tional  issues,”  Kiel  called  the  availability 
of  all  those  applications  “the  only  real 
compelling  reason  to  be  on  NT,”  while 
also  adding,  “there  is  a  substantial,  wide 
variety  of  applications  on  OS/2  . . . .” 

Windows,  Nilan  concluded,  provided 
that  reassurance,  “even  though  OS/2  ran 
all  the  Windows  stuff.” 

And  even  though  “OS/2  was  a  good 
platform  for  development,”  he  said,  appli¬ 


cation  development  tools  “were  devel¬ 
oped  for  Windows  before  OS/2”  owing  to 
the  rush  to  Windows.  Such  “roadblocks,” 
he  said,  “make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the 
viability  of  a  platform.” 

“It  became  enough  of  an  issue  that  we 
recognized  a  while  back  that  we  had  to 
make  the  conversion  to  Win’  32,”  said 
Nilan. 

“It’s  reallv  the  conversion  process  — 
which  gives  us  the  ability  to  go  to 
Windows  95,  Windows  NT  or  whatever 
else  Microsoft  comes  up  with.” 

CText  moved  to  OS/2  mostly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  market,  according  to  Kiel. 

“We’ve  had  people  tell  us  that  they 
would  prefer  NT;  we’ve  had  people  tell 
us  that  they  wouldn’t  even  buy  [a  CText 
system]  if  wasn’t  on  NT,”  he  said.  Kiel  also 
cited,  “this  fear  that’s  been  present  for 
some  time  that  IBM  is  going  to  drop  sup¬ 
port  of  OS/2  —  which,  of  course,  does 
not  seem  to  be  happening.” 

For  now,  Kiel  finds  that  running 
Windows  applications  under  OS/2 
“worics  fine,”  and  Dateline/2  makes  use  of 
the  capability. 

But  “an  even  more  compelling  reason” 
to  port  to  NT,  he  said,  is  the  prospect 
that  “Win’  32  support  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  in  OS/2.  That  bridge  will  eventually 
bum.” 

He  said  CText’s  decision  to  port 
Dateline  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
some  customers’  reluctance  to  buy  into 
OS/2  and  the  knowledge  that  cross-plat¬ 
form  application’s  compatibility  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  expected  loss  of  support 
for  Windows  32  in  a  future  release  of 
OS/2. 

The  three  to  four  man-years  CText  put 
into  porting  Dateline  to  NT  included  sys¬ 
tem  enhancements,  according  to  Kiel. 
But  although  a  similar  undertaking  will 
put  AdVision  on  NT,  “we  ll  effective^  be 
reinventing  the  wheel  for  some  period  of 
time  while  we  port,”  he  said.  At  least  ini¬ 
tially,  “it’s  probably  in  our  best  interest  to 
not  add  features”  to  AdVision,  he  contin¬ 
ued. 

Except  for  looking  at  a  new  interface 
to  “allow  users  to  more  easily  change 
screens,  the  initial  cut  will  have  no  new 
functionality.” 

AdVision  on  NT  (which  may  require 
machine  upgrades  and/or  additional 
RAM)  is  expected  next  year,  possibly 
sped  along  by  contracting  with  a  lab  able 
to  automatically  port  code  from  OS/2  to 
NT.  But  next  year  (probably  early  spring) 
also  will  see  the  Los  Angeles  Times  go 
live  with  an  approximately  500-seat 
OS/2-based  AdVision  system  —  the  result 
of  a  classified-pagination  project  under¬ 
taken  by  CText  and  IBM’s  ISSC  sub¬ 
sidiary. 


Kiplinger 

Fellows 

The  KIPLINGER  REPORTING 
Program  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism  has 
selected  eight  new  Kiplinger  Fellows 
for  the  1996  to  1997  academic  year. 
They  are:  Peter  Brennan,  of  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  a  reporter  for  the  Tico 
Times',  James  Call,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
a  producer  and  manager  for  WTXL-TV 
in  Tallahassee;  Amy  Jo  Coffey,  of 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio,  a  producer  at 
WSYX-TV  in  Columbus;  Susan  Glaser,of 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Canton  Repository,  Kathy  Gray,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Columbus  Dispatch',  Jerry  Mitchell,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  an  investigative  reporter 
for  the  Clarion-I.edger',  Cheryl  Reed,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  an  enterprise  reporter  at 
the  Dayton  Daily  News',  Toni  Whitt,  of 
Portsmouth, Va.,  a  reporter  for  the 
Virginian-Pilot 

Switch  To  A.M. 

The  daily  Corinthian  in 

Corinth,  Miss.,  has  changed  its  pub¬ 
lication  to  a  morning  schedule. 

Also,  the  Corinthian  will  add 
Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  and  drop 
its  Monday  edition. 

A  circulation  manager  for  the  news¬ 
paper  said  the  weekday  newspapers 
will  be  delivered  by  6  a.m.  Tuesday 
through  Friday;  Saturday  and  Sunday 
editions  will  be  delivered  by  7  a  m. 

Indianapolis 
Papers  Debut 
TV  Sports  Show 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  and 
Indianapolis  News  are  expanding 
their  prep  sports  coverage  to  television. 

Saturdays  at  noon  through  the  high- 
school  football  and  basketball  seasons, 
“TThe  Star/News  High  Schools  Sports 
Show”  will  air  on  the  local  NBC  affiliate, 
WTHR-TV  13. 

“Combining  our  tradition  of  in-depth 
high  school  sports  coverage  with  the 
impact  of  a  weekly  television  series 
is  groundbreaking  journalism,”  said 
Myrta  Pulliam,  director  of  electronic 
news  and  information  for  the  Star  and 
the  News. 

Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.-based  Ross  Sports 
Productions  Inc.  is  producing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  picked  up  Best  Buy, 
Revco  and  Galyans  as  sponsors. 
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Letter 

Continued  from  page  7 

paper  in  the  state.  While  use  of  a  doc¬ 
tored  photo  was  found  not  to  violate 
contest  rules,  those  rules  are  being  reex¬ 
amined.  The  pn)blem  was  not  in  using  a 
manipulated  photo;  the  problem  was  not 
in  identifying  it.  A  PNI  photographer 
who  took  such  liberties  would  soon  be 
seeking  employment  elsewhere.  This 
clearly  illustrates  the  difference  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards  applied  by  dailies  and 
alternative  “newspapers.” 

In  closing,  let  me  express  deep  disap¬ 
pointment  that  a  magazine  of  E&Fs 
stature  and  influence  in  our  industry 
would  publish  such  a  shallow  and  dis¬ 
torted  report  on  such  an  intriguing  sub¬ 
ject.  You  had  a  chance  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  a  large  metro  daily 
and  a  weekly  alternative,  which,  done 
properly,  would  have  provided  your  read¬ 
ers  with  some  enlightening  and  even 
amusing  insights.  That  you  chose  not  to 
take  time  to  report  the  story  accurately 
and  include  the  necessary  context 
speaks  poorly  for  your  publication. 

John  Oppedahl 

Oppedahl  is  publisher  and  CEO  of 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 

M.L  Stein  responds: 

Mr.  Oppedahl  is  correct  in  saying 
that  I  misinterpreted  the  wording 
in  Jim  Larkin’s  letter  to  him.  The 
Republic  reporter,  according  to  the 
letter,  did  not  tell  Mr.  Larkin  the 
financial  report  had  been  stolen. 
For  this,  I  apologize. 

However,  I  do  not  understand 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Oppedahl’s  com¬ 
plaint.  My  article  did  not  describe 
the  Republic’s  New  Times  story  as 
an  “expose”  and  the  word  is  not 
used  in  the  article,  although  I  find 
nothing  pejorative  about  it  as  used 
in  the  headline. 

The  Republic  is  to  be  lauded  for 
its  enterprise  in  putting  together 
90%  of  its  story  before  the  financial 
report  was  obtained,  but  I  was  not 
informed  of  this.  I  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Oppedahl  and  was 
told  he  was  on  vacation  and 
unavailable.  I  did  talk  to  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Pam  Johnson  who  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  Republic’s  preparation  of 
the  story,  but  she  did  state  that  the 
New  Times  report  was  obtained 
through  “standard  reporting  proce¬ 
dures”  and  was  not  stolen. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Oppedahl  is 
quoted  (from  his  letter  to  Mr. 
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Larkin)  in  my  article  as  saying  that 
no  one  employed  or  associated 
with  Phoenix  newspapers  “stole 
the  report  or  collaborated  with 
anyone  to  have  it  taken,”  In  short, 
PNI’s  position  was  clearly  stated  in 
the  article. 

That  PNI  photographers’  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  press  club’s  award¬ 
winning  photo  was  not  a  “half- 
truth”  and  the  fact  that  other 
papers  may  have  complained  about 
the  picture  does  not  make  it  a  half- 
truth.  A  contest  official,  who  works 
neither  for  New  Times  nor  PNI,  told 
me  the  loudest  complaints  came 
from  PNI  photographers  and  that 
there  were  minimal  reservations 
about  the  award  from  photogra¬ 
phers  at  other  newspapers. 

The  PNI  publisher  asserts  in  his 
letter  to  E6?P  that  the  company  has 
no  intention  of  returning  the 
report  to  New  Times,  which  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  my  article. 

Except  for  the  unintended  slip 
mentioned  above,  I  believe  the 
story  was  fair  and  balanced  and 
certainly  presented  PNI’s  view¬ 
point. 


Detroit 

Continued  from  page  7  7 

margins,  Detroiters  blame  management 
for  the  strike  (36%)  rather  than  the  union 
(24%).  Another  23%  blame  both  sides. 

However,  union  solidarity  goes  only  so 
tar  even  in  Detroit:  More  thim  half  — 
54%  —  of  union  members  who  bought 
the  papers  before  the  strike  continue  to 
buy  the  paper  today,  the  survey  found. 

And  Detroit  residents  overwhelmingly 
blame  the  unions  for  the  sporadic  vk> 
lence  during  the  strike.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  those  surveyed  said  the  unions  were 
mostly  responsible  for  strike  violence, 
with  just  17%  blaming  management. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  900  surveyed 
adults  said  the  quality  of  the  two  papers 
is  the  same  as  before  the  strike.  Some 
24%  said  they  believe  the  quality  has 
decreased  and  just  3%  said  it  has 
improved. 

WXYZ,  an  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  television 
station,  also  offered  an  analysis  of  the 
papers’  news  coverage  by  James  Buckley, 
media  analyst  for  M.O.R.-Pace  in  Farm¬ 
ington  Hills,  Mich. 

Buckley  compared  the  performance  of 
both  papers  during  the  same  week’s 
period  in  1995  and  19S>6. 

The  analyst  found  both  papers  have 
actually  increased  their  local  coverage, 
with  the  News  now  devoting  41%  more 

1996 


column  inches  to  local  coverage  and 
the  Free  Press  23-5%  more  column 
inches.  However,  Buckley  also  said 
coverage  at  both  papers  is  “generic  .  .  . 
routine  . . .  [and]  stale”  with  fewer  enter¬ 
prise  stories. 


Legally 

Continued  from  page  23 

into  law  on  Feb.  8,  among  other  things 
makes  it  a  crime  to  make  indecent  mate¬ 
rial  available  to  children  over  computer 
networks. 

However,  the  act  was  promptly  chal¬ 
lenged  as  an  overly  broad  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  infringement  of  free  speech.  On 
June  12,  a  federal  district  court  in 
Philadelphia  upheld  that  challenge,  and 
declared  parts  of  the  act  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  a  “profoundly  repugnant” 
affront  to  the  First  Amendment,  blocking 
its  enforcement. The  Justice  Department 
is  determining  whether  it  plans  to 
appeal  the  ruling;  it  is  expected  to  do  so. 

With  the  worldwide  scope  of  the 
Internet,  materials  posted  reach  foreign 
jurisdictions  whose  acceptance  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  may  vary  .  There  have 
been  reports,  for  example,  of  online  ser¬ 
vices  facing  possible  sanctions  for  dis¬ 
seminating  materials  whose  publication 
contravenes  the  laws  of  countries  where 
subscribers  reside. 


Journalists 
In  Residence 

The  freedom  forum  plans  to 
name  five  journalists  in  residence  for 
the  1996-97  academic  year,  during 
which  time  they  will  move  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  arena  to  the  world  of  academia. 

The  four  journalists  appointed  so  far, 
and  the  universities  with  high  minority 
enrollments  at  which  they  will  spend 
the  year  are;  Barbara  Reynolds,  former 
USA  Today  columnist  and  editorial 
writer,  Florida  AtSdVl  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see;  Patrisia  Gonzales,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  University  of  New  Mexico  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  and  Journalism; 
Don  Campbell,  former  national  political 
reporter  and  former  director  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communication;  and  Lori  Ann  Dick¬ 
erson,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

A  fifth  professional  in  residence  for 
Western  Kentucky  University  has  yet  to 
be  appointed. 
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“Sometimes  it’s  t(X)  gay,”  said  Boxall, 
who  is  a  lesbian.  “We  do  ttx)  many  sim¬ 
ple,  formulaic,  sappy  stories  ...  in  which 
every  gay  figure  is  a  hero.  I  think  it’s  time 
for  coverage  of  gay  issues  to  move  to  a 
higher  level.” 

“I  agree,”  said  John  Gallagher,  national 
correspondent  for  the  Advocate,  the 
biweekly  gay  and  lesbian  newsmagazine. 
“A  lot  of  the  reporting,  unfortunately,  is 
sort  of  spongy'.  I  don’t  know  if  that’s 
because  newspapers  don’t  want  to 
offend  their  gay  and  lesbian  readers  .  .  . 
|but]  you  see  it  even  in  the  gay  press.” 

Atlanta-based  freelance  writer  Richard 
Shumate  says  he  has  seen  the  problem  in 
almost  every  medium  he  writes  for:  main¬ 
stream  magazines,  altemativ  e  papers  and 
gay  newspapers. 

“People  who  are  covering  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  stories  don’t  really  do  a  lot  of  criti¬ 
cal,  thinking-out-ot-the-box  stories  about 
our  community,”  Shumate  said.  “The  gay 
press  doesn’t  want  to  do  it  because  it’s 
not  PC  [politically  correct].  The  main¬ 
stream  press  doesn’t  do  it  because  by 
and  large  they  don’t  care  about  these 
issues  ....  But  all  of  us  —  whether  we 
are  in  the  gay  press  or  the  mainstream 
press  —  should  be  doing  more  of  these 
critical  stories.” 

In  panel  discussions  and  hallway  con¬ 
versations  at  the  recent  National  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Journalists  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Miami,  journalists  critical  of  this 
supposed  tendency  toward  positive  sto¬ 
ries  say  its  biggest  effect  is  to  misinform 
both  mainstream  America  —  and  the  gay 
community  itself. 

Two  examples; 

♦  The  almost  universally  cheerleading 
reports  on  the  potential  of  protease 
inhibitors  to  reverse  the  symptoms  of 
AIDS  or  even  to  cure  the  disease.  Some 
gay  activists  maintain  that  the  gay  and 
mainstream  press  are  ignoring  reports 
that  some  asymptomatic  users  are  actu¬ 
ally  developing  symptoms. 

♦  Constant  repetitit)n  of  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  claims  of  the  gay  community’s  size 
and  wealth. 

“How  many  times  do  we  repeat  the 
statistic  that  the  gay  community  is  10%  of 
[the  general  population]?  Well,  I  don’t 
think  it’s  10%  and  I  don’t  think  anyone 
can  prove  it’s  10%  of  the  community,”  the 
Los  Angeles  Times'  Boxall  said. 

That  statistic'  —  and  frequently 
repeated  assertions  that  gay  males  have 
incomes  substantially  above  average  — 
are  imreliable  because  they  depend  on 
people  identifying  themselves  as  gay  in 
surveys. 


“To  some  extent  our  community  suf¬ 
fers  based  on  our  lack  of  diligence,”  said 
Jeordan  Legon,  Latino  community 
reporter  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Neu's. 

Legon  says  there  is  an  understandable 
reason  gay  and  lesbian  reporters  in  the 
mainstream  press  tend  not  to  be  critical 
when  writing  about  gay  topics. 

“The  reason  why  we’re  not  being  too 
critical  of  the  gay  community  is  because 
of  the  stigmatization  and  marginalization 
of  the  gay  community  over  the  years.  It 
brings  back  a  very  bitter  ta.ste  to  the  gay 
community  [and]  it  can  be  perceived  as 
gay  bashing. 

“There  is  a  feeling  the  mainstream 
press  owes  us  for  marginalizing  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Legon  said. 

“There  is  feeling  the  gay  community  is 
not  stmng  enough  yet,”  added  Monica 
Trasandes,  editor  of  Frontiers,  a  Los  Ange¬ 
les  biweekly  magazine. 

“There  is  a  feeling  that  as  a  movement 

Gay  and  lesbian 
journalists 
increasingly  push  for 
more  starch 
in  coverage  of 
the  gay  community 

we’re  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  criticism.  It’s  terrible  since  it  closes 
doors  to  us  [journalists] .” 

Indeed,  the  push  for  more  critical  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  gay  community  may  be 
fueled  by  the  bitter  feelings  that  have 
developed  between  gay  community  lead¬ 
ers  —  and  the  gay  and  lesbian  journalists 
who  cover  them. 

“The  organized  gay  community  is  not 
interested  in  news,  it  is  interested  in  pnv 
paganda  —  particularly  if  you  are  a  gay 
reporter, ”  Boxall  said.“rve  had  people  say, 
‘I  want  you  to  cover  us  in  such  and  such 
a  way  so  we  can  get  new  members  or 
new  funding.’  In  that  sense,  [gay  organi¬ 
zations]  are  very'  similar  to  advertisers,” 
Frontiers  editor  Trasandes  said. 

The  pressure  increases  for  reporters 
from  the  gay  press,  says  Achy  Obejas,  a 
lesbian  who  formerly  wrote  for  the 
Windy  City  Times,  a  gay  newspaper  in 
Chicago. 

“There’s  a  sense  among  the  [gay  com¬ 
munity]  leadership  that  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  media  was  there  to  protect  them 
and  if  you  asked  tough  questions,  you 
were  an  asshole  traitor,”  said  Obejas,  who 
is  now  a  cultural  affairs  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


“I’ve  never  seen  anything  as  nasty  and 
vicious  as  the  gay  community,”  Obejas 
added. 

“I  thought  the  Latino  community  had 
that  down,  but  it  was  nothing  compared 
to  queers.  What  I  walked  away  with  was 
an  amazing  lack  of  respect  for  these 
national  organizations.” 

As  a  gay  reporter  covering  gay  oi^ani- 
zations.  Advocate  national  correspon¬ 
dent  John  Gallagher  said,“In  a  lot  of  cases 
you  find  yourself  wading  into  a  sea  of 
gossip  and  backbiting.  You  have  to  sepa¬ 
rate  what  is  legitimate  criticism  and  what 
are  personal  agendas.” 

And  at  times,  gay  activists  use  a 
reporter’s  sexual  orientation  as  a  kind  of 
cudgel  against  them,  some  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  journalists  said. 

“Tliey’ll  say,  ‘Well,  you’re  a  lesbian,’  ” 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Boxall  said.  “Well, 
yeah.  I’m  a  lesbian  —  so  what?  What’s 
that  got  to  do  with  this  story?  My  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  gay  organizations  is,  grow  up! 
Get  professional.” 

Indeed,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Obejas 
says  “there’s  a  real  double  standard”  in 
how  gay  leaders  treat  journalists. 

“There’s  a  real  difference  in  the  way 
they  treat  straight  reporters  and  how 
they  treat  gay  and  lesbian  reporters.  If 
you’re  going  to  have  a  certain  respect 
and  courtesy'  for  straight  reporters  —  do 
the  same  for  us,”  Obejas  said. 

Often  what  happens  is  that  gay  com¬ 
munity  activists  simply'  close  down  to 
every  reporter,  some  journalists  said.That 
can  be  especially  true  on  the  local  level, 
said  John  McCoy,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  Voice,  a  gay  weekly'. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  no 
one  wants  to  air  the  dirty  laundry,” 
McCoy  said. 

Still,  many  gay  journalists  remain 
unconvinced  that  the  press  —  especially 
the  mainstream  press  —  is  running  too 
many  positive  gay  stories. 

“I  think  that’s  certainly  a  stretch,”  said 
J.  Ru-ssell  King,  deputy  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  “The  feet  is,  [the  gay 
community]  is  hardly  covered  at  all  in 
the  mainstream  press.  I  don’t  think  you 
could  make  that  argument  stick  very' 
broadly,  but  it’s  something  we  grapple 
with  and  talk  about  at  these  conven¬ 
tions.” 

Similarly,  Mercury  News  reporter 
Legon  argued  that  it’s  probably  prema¬ 
ture  to  talk  about  changing  the  approach 
to  covering  g.  v  people  and  institutions. 

“When  American  newspapers,”  Legon 
said,  “have  reporters  covering  the  gay 
community  full  time  —  when  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  does  and  the  LA.  Times  does 
—  then  you  can  talk  about  taking  [cover¬ 
age]  to  another  step.” 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 

GAMING/WALL  STREET 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features 
Camera  Ready.  Time  Data  Syndicate 
(603)  623-7733  ar  (800)  322-5101 

HEARD  ON  THE  STRIP  -  Lively  weekly 
column,  inside  Las  Vegas.  ('News 
Before  It's  NEWS!)  Written  by  GAM¬ 
ING  TODAY  business  editor  Chuck  Di 
Rocco,  who  has  covered  the  casino 

AUTOMOTIVE 

1997  NEW  CARS  AND  TRUCKS:  A 
look  at  the  year's  new  automotive  offer¬ 
ings  that  includes  major  makes  and 
models  with  enough  photos  and 

capital  of  the  world  since  1975. 
Accent:  public  gaming  companies. 
Many  news  firsts  to  its  credit.  Samples 
call  (702)798-1151. 

materials  to  fill  an  annual  New  Models 
special  section.  Available  in  early 
Octaber.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS 
SERVICE,  tel:  (212)  254-0890. 

HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 

ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEaED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  LIVING 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

Ego  is  the  word  of  the  century. 

Norman  Mailer 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Award-winning,  700 
words,  weekly.  Free  Samples:  Barbara 
Naness,  1 19  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314.  (718)  698-6979. 
http:  // WWW. interealm.com/ p/ nutshell 

She  tickles  Funny  bones  and  touches 
hearts.  FAMILY  HUMORIST.  Deb  Di 
Sandro,  (847)  639-1232 


UFESTYLES 


OFF  THE  WALL:  If  anyone  deserves  the 
title  as  the  new  generation's  successor 
to  Erma  Bombeck,  it  must  go  to  P.S. 
Wall  and  her  off-the-wall  commen¬ 
taries  on  life  as  she  sees  it.  This  weekly 
column  of  600  words  is  quirky,  hip,  out¬ 
rageous  and  very,  very  funny. 

Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890 
Fax:  (212)  254-7646 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
^33,  Middletown,  NY  1 0940. 

(914)  692-4572 
Fax  (914)692-8311 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794  •  fax  (409)  295-9624 
PO  Box  1972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SMALL  WEEKLY  needs  strang  market¬ 
ing-sales  partner  ta  turn  it  profitable. 
Purchase  equity,  sweat  equity  or  both 
will  get  meaningful  ownership  position. 
In  a  high  income,  competitive  area,  the 
two  existing  papers  provide  a  great 
foundatian  for  natural  product 
extensions.  Absentee  owner  anxious  to 
get  the  right  person  on  board  to  make 
inis  venture  work.  Reply  to  Box  07929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


Appraisals/Brokerage 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)368-4352 
123NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-7 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


Confidential  Appraisals 
nationwide  since  1 959. 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
(301)540-0636 


DAVID  R.  STILL 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Worldwide  Appraisal  Experts 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Over  700  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  ^ton,  N. England  (61 7)545-61 75 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
cauntry.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  af  a  praperty,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-TAYLOR  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Thomas  C.  Bolitho  Gregory  S.  Taylor 
(405)  421-9600 

1 1 7  S.  Broadway,  Ada,  OK  74820 


DAVE  GAUGER 
Sales  &  Appraisals 
Gauger  Media  Service,  Inc. 
Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingstan  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fox  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Your  broker  for  Southwest 
and  Middle  America. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AWARD-WINNING  midwest  weekly 
and  TMC.  Thriving  college  town. 
$300,000  Gross;  $100,000  cash  ta 
owners.  JMPC  (614)  889-9747. 


FLORIDA:  Quality  business  magazine, 
$300,000;  Two  senior  publications, 
$175,000,  $200,000.  Mayo  Commu¬ 
nications,  (813)  971  -2061 . 


LOW  AS  $10K  DOWN,  some  much 
more.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  (512) 
476-3950,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


^Bolltho-Crlbb  Report:  httpV/www.cribb.com 

A — Bolitho-Cribb 


Confidential  Appraisal  for 
Estate,  ESOP,  Partners, 
Bank  Tax,  Stock,  Assets 


tohn  T  rribb  ^  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  ^ 

^  Montana  59715:  e-mail  to  jcribb@imt.net 


&  Associates 
Newspaper  Brokerage 
&Appralsal 

406-586-6621 

E>labU>h«l  1923 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HAWAII 

PUBLISH  IN  PARADISE!  $195K  for  a 
profitable  upbeat  monthly  community 
newsmagazine  in  Hawaii.  Solid  read¬ 
ership  and  advertiser  base.  Ten  years 
strong  and  grawing.  (808)  263-3535. 


RETIREMENT  makes  available  S.  Texas 
weekly  w/2  speciality  publications,  all 
thriving.  Price  $950K.  Dorman  E.  Cor¬ 
dell,  broker,  13240  Peyton  Drive, 
Dallas,  TX  75240,  (972)  960-0096. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  with  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/aperator  of 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussians  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  Fine  publications,  large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 
seeks  to  acquire  weekly,  small  daily 
newspapers  in  south,  midwest.  We 
offer  cash  or  terms.  We  also  offer 
experience,  commitment  to  excellent  com- 
munity  journalism.  Please  give  us  a 
call,  confidentiality  guaranteed.  Marc 
A.  Richard,  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Jennings,  LA 
70546.  (318)  824-3011, 

Writing  isn't  an  exact  science.  It  is  mare 
like  chasing  a  butterfly  you're  not  sure 
you  want  to  catch. 

Stanley  Greenberg 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FORMER  OWNER  wishes  to  purchase 
rack  publication  or  shopper  doing 
revenues  of  $400,000  to  $750,000 
annually.  Will  purchase  all  cash  or 
terms  to  meet  the  sellers  needs.  No 
brokers  please.  Reply  to  Box  07923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Don't  argue  the  difficulties.  They  argue 
for  themselves. 

Churchill 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  BUSINESS..  Let  us 
manage  and  grow  it  (or  you!  Call  in  con¬ 
fidence:  1  (800)  967-0637. 


WE  ACCEPT 
MASTERCARD/VISA 
FOR  PAYMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers, 
alternative  delivery  systems.  Manage¬ 
ment  encouraged  to  remain  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Reply  to  Box 
07688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Life  is  a  tragedy  when  seen  in  close-up, 
but  a  comedy  when  seen  in  long-shot. 

Charlie  Chaplin 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  newspaper 
industry's  meeting 
place. 

(2U)  6754380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration.  Herb  Carlbom 
CK  Optical  (310)  372-0372. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


HALL  STACKPACK  commercial  stacker. 
Eight  years  old.  In  production  and  well 
maintained.  Call  Syd  Wilson  at  The 
Rutland  Daily  Herald,  Rutland,  VT 
(802)  747-6121,  ext.  248. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  25#,  -  28#,  -  30# 
BEHRENS  INT'L,  LTD.  -  N.B.  CALIF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


They  spent  the  winter  in  the  frozen  land 
afNador  and  were  forced  to  eat  Robin's 
minstrels  and  there  was  much  rejoicing. 

MP 


A  LOT  OF  PRESS  FOR  THE  MONEY! 

IN  VERY  GOOD  CONDITION. 

Five  unit  press  (1965)  Harris-Cottrell 
VI 5  including:  5-units,  1 -half/quarter 
2:1  V-22  folder,  5-rollstands,  hoist, 
plate  bender  plate  burner.  Camplete 
press.  One  owner  machine.  Used  less 
than  20,000  impressions  a  week. 

As  is,  where  is  $72,500. 

Al  Taber,  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR 
EXCESS  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE: 

2-Unit  Continuous  ink  V-15A  w/JF7 
folder 

Available  immediately. 

Global  GRAPHICS,  inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


Quality  that  makes  an  impression  worldwide 

^  '  s'eT  Select  from:  i 

[  ^  , !  0  Complele  Presses 

\j  'v  O  Additions  to  Existing  Presses 

□  3<olor  Satellites  ^3^ 

“A  pn  □  4-Hi  Arrangements  'Sj' 

wj  O  Stacked  Units 

\  □  Integral  Roll  Stand  Units 

□  Half  ar)d  Quarter  FokJers  qUq 

f  \  □  Cutoff:  20"  -  21V4'  ■  22"  -  22%* 

O  18,500  to  30,000  IPH 

SALES  -  SERVICE  -  PARTS  A  I VA 
Phone:  (770)  552-1528  MLIM 
Fax:  (770)  552-2669  GRAPHCSt 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
PRESSES  INLAND 
IS  CURRENTLY  OFFERING 

•22"  GOSS  COLORUNER  with  27  print¬ 
ing  couples,  double  3:2  folder  &  nine 
RTF's. 

•22  3/ 4"  GOSS  METRO  w/ one  4-color 
satellite  unit,  two  3-color  units  &  2 
mono  units. 

•Sovereign  single  3:2  160-page  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  &  motor,  22 
3/4"  cut-off. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  URBANITE  -  1982/75 
vintage,  22  3/ 4"  cut-off. 

•  7-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  w/SC 
folder,  22  3/4". 

•4-unit  HARRIS  VI 5A  with  JF7  &  30 
h.p.  motor. 

•8-unit  NEWS  KING  with  KJ6  folder  & 
50  h.p.  motor. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
AAACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(913)  492-9050,  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (8(X))  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


WANTED:  USED  TELEDIREa  DIALER 
PREFER  2. 12  VERSION 
CALL  1  (800)  274-1004 


METRO  LINER  TOWER 
PRESS  UNITS 
PUBLISHERS: 

A  UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO 
RE-EQUIP 

Exclusive  Sale-  Outstanding 
metro-liner  plant  22”,  560 
MM  cut-off,  updated,  75,000 
cph,  48  Goss  metto-liner 
units,  10  4x1  metro  towers, 
1976-1988  with  excellent 
colour  capacity,  48  45”  Goss 
digital  autopasters 
8  3/2  lap  and  pin  folders  8 
upper  balloon  formers 
8  intermediate,  former 
arrangements  complete  with 
stitchers 

The  very  latest  in  pic 
thyristor  drives  present. 
Dampening  timer  spray 
dampners.  Modern  press 
control  systems  all  to  he 
fitted  with  the  most  advanced 
inking  technology  available. 

Printing  Press  Services 
Sellers  Street  Factory 
Preston,  Lancashire 
ENGLAND,  PRl  5EU 
(011-44)  1772-797050 
Fax:  (44)  1772-652300 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TELEMARKETING 
Save  money/improve  results 
or  the  review  of 
your  program  is  FREE 
Outsourcing  Vendor  Management 
ROBERT  T  BURNS 
(703)  356-6625 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


BLENKARN 

Your  Telemarketing  Partner 
JEFF  BLENKARN  (6161  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


INTEBVENTWN  - 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Advanced-Professional-Telemarketing 
John  Dinan 
(214)  352-1123 

http://www.metronet.com/~dinan 


METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"ResponseABIUTY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1975 

(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 

Intuition  is  a  spiritual  faculty  and  does  not 
explain,  but  simply  point  the  way. 

Florence  Shinn 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


CLASSIFIED  SOFTWARE 


SOFTWARE  for  AR,  classifieds,  sched¬ 
uling  &  circulation.  Fake  Brains, 

Tel:  (303)791-3301 
http://www.fakebrains.com/ scout. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 
AT  (212)  929-1259 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


He  IS  poor  who  does  not  feel  content. 

Japanese  proverb 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICES!! 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 


PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES 


V  ■  •  Custom 

presskitss'""" 

•  Media  Folders  •  CD  disc  Mailers 

•  Sales  Kits  •  Software  Packages 
[Over  1,000  Dies  Availabie  FREE| 

Call  For  FREE  Catalog 

(212)  664-7686  1  (800)  472-3497 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  wark? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


Better  is  the  enemy  of  good. 

Voltaire 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES:  Marris  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  seeks  dynamic 
executive  with  proven  track  record  to 
lead  award-winning  team  of  9  advertis¬ 
ing  &  3  circulation  personnel.  Tri¬ 
weekly  paper  nearly  200  years  aid  & 
1  weekly  are  primary  products.  Salary, 
bonus  plan  &  explosive  suburban 
Nashville  market  potential  await 
mativated,  organized  pro.  Send  confi¬ 
dential  resume  to  General  Manager 
Lee  Denmark,  The  Review  Appeal, 
P.O.  Box  681988,  Franklin,  TN 
37068-1988. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

A  100,000-circulation  daily  in  Zone  3 
(group-owned)  is  looking  for  a  general 
manager.  The  successful  applicant 
should  nave  some  background  in  all  non¬ 
news  departments.  The  ability  to  create 
and  administer  a  budget  and  advertis- 
ing/marketing  experience  are 
required.  Candidate  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  move  to  the 
next  level.  Please  send  letter,  resume 
and  campensation  requirements  to  Box 
07920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

The  Atlanta  Jewish  Times,  with 
revenues  grawing  past  $2  1/2  millian, 
is  looking  for  a  bright,  innovative,  car¬ 
ing  manager  to  lead  our  24  person 
staff.  Should  be  proficient  in  sales, 
marketing,  and  productian  -  and  will¬ 
ing  to  become  involved  in  the  Jewish 
community.  Editorial  experience  a  plus. 
Great  opportunity.  Send  resume  to 
Chuck  Buerger,  Waterspout  Communi¬ 
cations,  2104  N.  Charles  St.,  Balti- 
mare,  MD  21218. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity.  Growing  weekly 
in  western  Massachusetts  city  (pop. 
45,000)  without  daily,  looking  for 
independent,  energetic,  experienced, 
self-starter  who  can  build  sales.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  $30K  +  incentives.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07912,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Some  folks  never  exaggerate,  they  just 
remember  big. 

Audrey  Sneod 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
sought  for  daily  newspaper  in  fast- 
grawing  Western  Colorado.  Ideal 
person  has  substantial  experience  in 
both  on-the-street  sales  and  managing 
and  training  an  effective  team. 

Salary  and  commission  commensurate 
with  experience.  Benefits. 

Send  replies  to  Box  07925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


JOIN  OUR  TEAM!  Zone  5  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  high-energy,  results-oriented 
retail  advertising  manager  with  experi¬ 
ence  leading  and  motivating  a  sea- 
saned  advertising  department.  We 
have  excellent  market  position  in  a 
growth  market.  Ideal  candidate  is  an 
aggressive  goal-oriented  individual 
who  recognizes  opportunities  and 
knows  how  to  capitalize  on  them. 
Creativity  and  strong  planning  skills  a 
must.  If  you  would  like  to  become  part 
of  a  management  team  with  high 
hopes,  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Box  07902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


Sales  Manager 


Community  Newspaper  Company  is  New  England's 
largest  weekly  newspaper  publisher  with  119  news¬ 
papers  serving  eastern  Massachusetts.  We  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  Classified  Voluntary  Sales  Manager  to 
join  our  sales  team.  Responsibilities  include  goal  set¬ 
ting,  training,  coaching,  and  developing  sales  strate¬ 
gies.  You  must  be  competitive,  team-oriented,  and 
know  how  to  put  the  customer  first.  You  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  professional  development  of  your  sales 
team  so  that  they  are  able  to  exceed  customers'  expec¬ 
tations  of  sales  and  service.  Excellent  communication 
skills  and  strong  systems  knowledge  desired. 

Qualified  candidates  should  contact  Thad  Reardon  at 
(617)  433-6967  or  mail  resume,  including  cover  letter 
and  salary  requirements,  to  the  attention  of: 

Thad  Reardon 

Community  Newspaper  Company 
P.O.  Box  9113,  Needham.  MA  02193 
Fax  (617)  433-6740 


1 


COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPER 

COMPANY 


Because  the  most 
Important  news  begins 
In  your  own  backyard. 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Accomplish  your  goals  in  America's 
most  livable  city.  We  are  in  a  hot 
market  with  lots  of  opportunity  for  a  pro¬ 
ven  goal  achiever.  If  you  are  in  outside 
sales  and  enjoy  the  challenges  of 
managing  your  own  territory,  then  we 
should  talk. 

You  should  possess  a  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  in  experience; 
have  strong  verbal  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Attention  to  detail, 
good  organizational  skills,  persistence 
and  creativity  all  necessary.  Must  be 
effective  ot  building  relationships  with 
customers  and  warking  with  people. 
Previous  work  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  newspaper  or  media  sales  desira¬ 
ble.  Knowledge  of  direct  marketing 
and  retail  necessary.  Must  have  access 
to  transportation  to  effectively  cover 
territory. 

Submit  your  resume  with  cover  letter. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
HUAAAN  RESOURCES  DEPARTMENT 
1901  FISH  HATCHERY  ROAD 
P.O.  BOX  8056 
MADISON,  Wl  53708 
AA/EOE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  a  group  of  quality,  award¬ 
winning  community  newspapers.  Min¬ 
imum  of  four  years'  experience  (ane  af 
which  must  have  been  in  a  supervisory 
role)  in  Classified  Advertising 
Bachelor's  degree  and  P.C.  literacy 
required.  Excellent  interpersonal,  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  communication  skills  and 
ability  to  develop  and  motivate  staff  of 
telemarketers  (both  incoming  and  out- 
gaing  calls).  Must  be  creative, 
ambitious,  goal  and  money  oriented, 
and  driven  to  succeed.  In  return,  we 
offer  a  generous  base  plus  commission 
package,  excellent  benefits  including 
health,  dental,  life,  long  term  disability, 
and  401(k)/prafit  sharing.  Please  send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  The 
Princeton  Packet,  Inc.  E&P,  P.O.  Box 
350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542,  ATTN. 
Human  Resources. 

EOE/M/F/D/V 

Come  as  you  are,  as  you  were... 

Kurt  Cobain 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

We  Save  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
hardworking,  creative  and  innovative 
leader  to  manage  our  sales  staff  at  a 
36,000  circulation  doily,  45,000  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  located  in  Zone  5,  The 
position  will  also  assist  the  Group  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  sales  development  for  the  two 
other  daily  newspapers  in  the  group 
located  in  beautiful  Central  Ohio.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  prior 
management  experience  at  a  compara¬ 
ble  or  larger  7-day  newspaper,  be 
extremely  competitive  and  have  the 
ability  to  develop  the  existing  ad  base 
as  well  as  niche  products.  Strong 
communication  skills  and  coaching/ 
training  experience  a  must. 

We  are  part  of  a  well-known  newspa¬ 
per  group  who  offers  a  salary  and 
bonus  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence.  In  addition,  we  offer  401  (k), 
health,  dental,  life,  long  term  disability 
and  other  benefits.  Our  community  is 
nationally  ranked  among  the  most 
affordable  and  best  places  to  live  in  the 
U.S.  If  you  have  the  ability  to  analyze 
markets,  motivate  sales  staff  and  seize 
opportunities,  you  are  the  right  candi¬ 
date  for  this  career  opportunity. 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Nick  Monico/Publisher 
Monsfield  News  Journal 
70  West  Fourth  St./P.O.  Box  25 
Mansfield,  OH  44901 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Five-day 
publication  with  regional  TMC  located 
in  a  growing  Zone  9  community.  We 
are  seeking  an  experienced  newspaper 
advertising  sales  person/sales 
supervisor  to  lead  and  train  our  5 
person  staff.  Should  have  knowledge 
of  local,  national  and  classified.  We 
are  part  of  a  respected  northwest 
based  group  with  a  commitment  to 
editorial  and  advertising  leadership  in 
our  communities.  You  will  be  part  of  a 
management  team  that  pushes  each 
other  to  success.  Base  plus  bonus, 
excellent  benefit  package  includes 
profit  sharing.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  07928,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
AAANAGER 

Responsible  for  growth  of  revenue  from 
Private  Party,  Real  Estate,  Automotive, 
and  Employment.  Three  plus  years 
management  experience  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  Classified 
Advertising.  Competitive  salary,  and 
bonus.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter: 
Human  Resources 
The  SUN 
P.O.  Box  259 
Bremerton,  WA  98337 
EOE 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED/MAJOR  ACCOUNTS 
ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Due  to  promotion,  there  is  a  career 
opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Classified  Ad  Manager  at  a  40,000+ 
daily  newspaper  in  central  Washing¬ 
ton  state.  We  focus  on  revenue  goal 
achievement  in  an  environment  that  max¬ 
imizes  work  place  satisfaction. 
Responsibilities  include  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  entire  Classified  Ad 
department  as  well  as  development  of 
new  products  and  revenue  generating 
ideas.  Reports  directly  to  the  Ad 
Director.  Qualified  candidate  must  be 
an  aggressive  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  with  proven  sales  and  lead¬ 
ership  experience,  a  history  of  increas¬ 
ing  ad  revenues,  and  strong  written 
and  oral  communication  skills.  Send  or 
fax  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Kay  Gauze,  HR  Director, 
Yakima  Herald-Republic,  P.O.  Box 
9668,  Yakima,  WA  98909.  Fax:  (509) 
577-7722.  A  member  of  the  Seattle 
Times  group.  EOE. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Valdosta  Daily  Times  a  22,000 
daily  morning  newspaper  with  several 
secondary  and  niche  products  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  candidate  to  develop  market 
strategies  for  our  rapidly  growing 
market,  assist  in  motivation,  training 
and  staff  development. 

Compensation  package  includes 
401  (k)  health  plans,  and  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  The  Valdosta  Daily  Times, 
Attention  Larry  Boatwright,  P.O.  Box 
968,  Valdosta,  GA  31603. 


NATIONAL  DIVISION 
SALES  AAANAGER 

The  Boston  Globe,  New  England's 
largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
National  Division  Sales  Manager  for 
our  new  New  York,  NY  office. 
Responsibilities  will  include  managing 
the  Globe's  sales  efforts  throughout  the 
New  York  area  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  successful  implementation 
of  strategic  sales  initiatives  and  market¬ 
ing  strategies  across  multiple  advertis¬ 
ing  categories. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  in 
sales  and  marketing  and  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  national  media  market. 
Bachelor's  degree  required.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package. 

Please  submit  resume  to  Madeline 
Wallis,  Personnel  Director,  The  Boston 
Globe,  P.O.  Box  2378,  Boston,  MA 
02107-2378. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Home  is  the  place  where  when  you 
have  to  go  there,  they  have  to  take  you 
in. 

Robert  Frost 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER:  Dynamic  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  (290M)  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  a  goal- 
driven/highly  motivated  person  to  lead 
our  outside  sales  force.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  successful  sales/sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary/bonus/benefit  com¬ 
pensation  package.  Please  send 
resume  to  include  salary  history  to  Box 
0791 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  We're  looking  for 
an  excellent  technician  -  a  Mac  expert 
adept  in  the  use  of  QuarkXPress, 
Photoshop  and  Freehand  -  who  has  a 
flair  for  everything  from  full  feature 
pages  to  one-column  locator  maps. 
We  want  an  artist  who  understands 
and  appreciates  news  and  can  create 
charts  and  graphs  that  don't  just  repeat 
what's  in  the  story,  but  are  valuable 
sidebars.  Send-don't  call-cover  letter, 
resume,  references  and  work  samples 
to  Norm  Johnston,  photo/graphics 
editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260 
Washington  Street,  Watertown,  NY 
13601.  Application  deadline  is  Octo¬ 
ber  1 1 . 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

New  England 

This  New  England  7-day  AM  newspa¬ 
per,  100,000+  circulation,  seeks  an 
energetic,  growth-oriented  circulator 
with  experience  in  all  circulation  dis¬ 
ciplines. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
proven  record  of  circulation  growth, 
budget  preparation  and  expense  man¬ 
agement  skills,  and  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate  a  staff  of 
over  250  to  achieve  our  standards  of 
exceptional  service  and  retention.  A 
minimum  of  10  years  circulation  man¬ 
agement  and  1 5  years  industry  experi¬ 
ence  is  required. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Interested  candidates 
should  submit  resume  with  cover  letter 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  The  Times- 
Standard,  a  22,000  circulation  after¬ 
noon  doily,  with  Sunday  in  Eureka,  CA 
is  seeking  a  person  to  manage  its 
circulation  sales,  distribution  and 
mailroom  departments.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  similar  management  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper.  Experience  with  mar¬ 
riage-mail  and  other  free  distribution 
metnods  also  helpful.  Computer  skills  a 
plus.  We  are  located  on  California's 
North  Coast.  The  area  boasts 
redwoods,  mountains,  fine  fishing, 
Victorian  buildings,  a  temperate 
climate  and  entertainment  options  rang¬ 
ing  from  light  opera  to  rodeos.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references 
to:  Publisher,  Times-Standard,  P.O. 
Box  3580,  Eureka,  CA  95502. 


See  the  Sites! 

Call  about  Web  Classifieds 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  171 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  individ¬ 
ual  to  design  and  implement  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  sales  plan.  Applicant's  experience 
should  demonstrate  a  results-oriented 
attitude,  proven  motivational  abilities, 
excellent  communication  skills, 
creativity  and  follow-through.  A  soles 
or  marketing  background  is  essential. 
Responsibilities  will  include  targeted 
sales  compaigns,  carrier  contests,  crew¬ 
ing  and  oversight  of  our  out-sourced 
telemai'ketinq  program.  We  offer  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  good  work  environment 
and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  John  Bowyer, 
Charleston  Newspapers,  1001  Vir¬ 
ginia  Street  East,  Charleston,  WV 
25301.  An  EOE. 


OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  to  manage  Circula¬ 
tion  Outside  Soles  operations  on  Flor¬ 
ida's  west  coast.  Responsible  for  all 
phases  of  outdoor  sales  to  include  door 
to  door  storefront  and  special  events.  5 
years  supervisory  sales  experience  with 
3  years  in  newspaper  sales.  Strong 
organizational,  interpersonal  and 
communications  skills.  PC  familiarity  a 
plus.  Reply  to:  Human  Services,  RE:  Out¬ 
side  Sales  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33731 

or  e-mail:  snagley@sptimes.com. 

DATA  PRCXSRAMMING 

PROGRAMMER/SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATOR  -  Central  Illinois 
newspaper  needs  a  motivated  hands- 
on  individual  to  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  data  processing.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  should  have  a  wark- 
ing  knowledge  of  COBOL,  VAX/VMS, 
DCL,  Data-trieve,  Collier-Jackson  soft¬ 
ware.  In  addition,  experience  with 
Local  Area  Networks,  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  is  required.  Applicants  should 
mail  a  resume  with  cover  letter  stating 
salary  requirements  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  State  Journal-Register,  P.O. 
Box  21 9,  Springfield,  IL  62705-021 9. 

SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Leading  newspaper  in  the  southwest 
seeks  a  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
You'll  be  responsible  for  working  with 
our  internal  customers  on  formatting 
requirements;  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  complex  systems  and  evaluating 
results.  The  position  requires  that  you 
have  5+  years  experience  in  COBOL 
and  familiarity  with  HP- 3000  MPE/iX 
and  Image  databases.  Knowledge  of 
PCs  and  PC  tools  |W3.x,  W95,  (Office, 
Visual  Basic)  necessary. 

If  your  background  matches  our 
qualifications  and  you  would  like  to  be 
part  of  a  winning  team  offering  a 
competitive  sabry  and  benefits  package, 
please  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to'  Stephanie  Miaris, 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  7777  Jefferson  NE,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  NM  87109. 

/  think  that  some  people,  and  I  suspect  a 
great  number  of  people,  are  bom  with 
the  gustatory  equivalent  of  perfect  pitch. 

Craig  Cbibome 
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A  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  at  The 
Tuscaloosa  News,  a  40,000  daily. 
New  York  Times-owned  newspaper  in 
the  home  of  University  of  Alabama 
and  Mercedes-Benz.  Seeking  solid 
news  judgment,  design  ability  and 
strong  people  skills.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Bruce  Giles,  executive 
editor.  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  2001  6th 
St.,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35402. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  -  We 
need  an  assistant  sports  editor  who  dis¬ 
plays  excellent  news  judgment,  can 
paginate  pages  and  wants  to  be  part 
of  an  award-winning  team.  We  cover 
local  sports  heavily,  Penn  State  and  a 
pro  baseball  team.  Circulation  is 
35,000  daily,  43,000  Sunday.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Linda  White,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
16603-2008. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AN  ACE  at  The  Bakersfield  Californian 
is  more  than  just  an  assistant  city 
editor.  The  applicant  who  fills  this  open¬ 
ing  in  our  team-oriented  newsroom  will 
be  an  important  part  of  a  core  editing 
team  that  collaborates  on  planning  and 
executing  stories  for  the  metro,  busi¬ 
ness  and  features  sections.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  creative,  proactive  editors  with 
3-5  years  daily  editing  experience  who 
understand  the  challenges  facing 
newspapers  today,  and  who  thrive  in  a 
fast-paced,  changing  environment. 

Interested? 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  editing 
samples  by  October  15  to 
Linda  Wienandt,  AME/Days,  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  P.O.  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
SURF/SKATE  SNOW  TRADE  PUB 

ACTION  SPORTS  RETAILER/SURF 
BUSINESS,  a  division  of  Miller 
Freeman,  Inc.,  located  in  Laguna 
Beach,  California  has  an  exciting 
opportunity  for  an  associate  editor  with 
a  knowledge  and  passion  for  the  surf/ 
snow/skate  industry.  If  you  enjoy  these 
markets  and  have  2+  years  journalism 
experience  and  a  degree  in  English, 
journalism  or  communications,  please 
contact  us.  AE  will  support  and  work 
within  the  editorial  team  in  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  each  publication,  especially 
in  respect  to  copy-editing,  fact  check¬ 
ing  and  proof-reading.  The  ability  to 
travel,  meet  deadlines  and  com¬ 
municate  effectively  between  different 
departments  will  be  necessary.  Please 
fax  cover  letter  outlining  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  this  position,  resume,  three 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Kate  Fry,  HR  Manager  (714) 
497-5290  or  e-mail:  kfry@mfi.com. 
EOE.  No  calls. 


EDITORIAL 


Bloomberg 

MNANCIAL  MARKET^  ^0 


Bloomberg  LP.  is  the 
premter  on-line 
information  services 
firm  providing 
sophteticated  data 
and  analysis  to  invest¬ 
ment  professionals 
and  major  companies 
artHffld  the  world. 


Please  fyrward  resume  to: 
Sarah  Rodgers, 
Bloomberg  LP., 
Box  888, 
PiirKeton,  N.J. 
08542-0888 
or  fax  609-683-7523. 

Qualified  candidates 
will  be  contacted. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
EOE/M/F/V/D 


Editorial 

Opportunities 

News  Editors 

Editors  needed  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  New  York  and  Chicago  to  handie 
corporate  and  market  news  stories.  We’re  looking  for; 

•  Proficiency  in  editing  and  rewriting  under  deadline  pressure; 
keen  news  judgment. 

•  Confidence  with  numbers  as  well  as  words. 

•  Ability  to  direct  reporters  covering  industry  or  market  beats 
and  polish  their  copy. 

•  Five  years  of  experience,  preferably  at  a  major  newspaper 
or  magazine. 

Company  News  Reporters 

Reporters  needed  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  Boston  and  Chicago  to  cover 
corporate  news.  The  ideal  candidate; 

•  Ably  writes  everything  from  spot  news  to  enterprise  pieces. 

•  Understands  publicly  owned  companies  and  financial  markets. 

•  Is  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  eager  to  detect  trends  before 
they  become  common  knowledge. 

•  Shapes  enlightening  profiles  of  executives,  companies  and 
industries. 

Commodities  Reporter 

Seasoned  reporter  needed  to  spearhead  expansion  of  commodities 
coverage  in  Chicago.  The  ideal  candidate; 

•  Knows  the  markets  and  market  makers  and  can  write 
compelling  stories  about  them. 

•  Can  provide  clear,  graceful  copy  under  deadline  pressure. 

•  Has  five  years  of  experience  covering  commodities  and 
futures  markets. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  brilliant,  experienced  and 
creative  Pulitzer-prize  winning  editor  at 
a  top  metro  daily,  tired  of  your  ennui 
and  your  big  paycheck? 

No? 

Well,  neither  are  we.  But  you'd  love  it 
here  if  you're  1)  creative,  witty  and 
driven,  2)  an  experienced  supervisor 
and  editor,  3)  full  of  smart,  serious  and 
sometimes  off-the-wall  ideas,  and  4) 
ready  to  frolic  on  the  beach  in  a 
trendy,  tropical  paradise. 

THE  PAIM  BEACH  POST  is  a  1 85,000- 
circulation  daily  in  South  Florida  with 
Penney-Missouri  winning  feature  sec¬ 
tions  and  writers  with  national  &  state 
awards.  You  must  have  5  years  expe¬ 
rience,  preferably  with  some  writing 
background  and  some  news  as  well  as 
features  experience. 

Send  10clips,yourlistof  "lOthingsevery 
features  section  must  have"  and  resume 
to; 

Pat  Morgan,  Features  Editor 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
2751  S.  Dixie  Highway 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405 

Your  spacious  cubicle  awaits! 

LOCAL  NEWS 
EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  65,000 
circulation  PM  serving  Northern  Utah, 
is  looking  for  an  aggressive  editor  to 
supervise  local  news  coverage  of  a 
rapidly  growing  metro  area  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Local  news  editor 
direct:  two  assistants  and  1 1  reporters 
at  newspaper  that  emphasizes  in- 
depth,  enterprise  coverage. 

Seven  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
required  including  two  years  supervis¬ 
ing  reporters.  Salary;  $42-46,000. 

Resume  and  clips  to  Managing  Editor 
Ron  Thornburg,  P.O.  Box  951,  Ogden, 

UT  84402-0951. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  The  News  & 
Observer  seeks  a  reporter  to  cover  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  western  portion  of  North 
Carolina's  Triangle,  including  Durham 
and  Chapel  Hill.  Candidates  must  be 
able  to  aggressively  work  a  beat  in  a 
competitive  news  market,  generate  and 
execute  excellent  story  ideas,  and 
demonstrate  outstanding  reporting  and 
writing  abilities.  Business  journalism 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Dan  Barkin,  business  editor. 
The  News  &  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27602. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Express-Times,  a  50,000- 
circulation  AM  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  a  versatile  capy  editor  with  1-2 
years  experience.  Editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  Tne  work  schedule  is  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  4  p.m. -midnight.  Mail 
resume,  relevant  layout  samples  and 
names  of  three  references  to  Scott 
Toole,  news  editor.  The  Express-Times, 
P.O.  Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18044. 
Zone  2  applicants  preferred. 

Art  Is  lies  that  fell  the  truth. 

Picasso 
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BUSINESS  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITORS 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  The  Seattle 
Times  is  seeking  an  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Candidate  should  hove 
5  years  of  experience  as  a  business 
reporter  and  should  have  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  ferret  out 
information  and  bring  business  issues 
and  people  to  life  through  graceful  writ¬ 
ing.  We're  looking  for  a  reporter  with 
leadership  potential  who  can 
spearhead  major  projects  but  also 
work  within  a  team.  This  person  should 
be  highly  productive  and  versatile,  with 
the  ability  to  generate  story  ideas,  take 
direction,  juggle  assignments,  and 
produce  breaking  news  and  enterprise. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Versatile  copy  editors  are  needed  for 
the  news,  sports,  newsfeatures  and 
business  copy  desks.  Requirements: 
strong  word-editing  and  headline¬ 
writing  skills  as  demonstrated  on  edit¬ 
ing  test;  layout  ability,  with  pagination 
a  plus;  minimum  of  five  years  of  edit¬ 
ing  experience  on  a  major  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Flexibility  in  hours  a  must.  Part- 
time  and  full-time  positions  available. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Times  seeks  an  A&E  editor  with  the 
skills  and  creativity  to  lead  coverage  of 
a  vibrant  arts  and  entertainment  com¬ 
munity.  Minimum  5  years'  supervisory 
experience  in  a  major  market  required. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
work  samples/clips  to  Millie  Quan, 
AME,  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks 
business  reporter  with  at  *east  two 
years  of  business  reporting  experience. 
Please  send  resume  and  five  clips  to: 

Carol  Hazard,  business  editor 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31902-0711 


BUSINESS-ORIENTED  REPORTER  with 
zest  for  detail  and  hunger  to  serve 
executive  readers  with  clear,  news¬ 
breaking  reports  on  complex  topics. 
Must  be  fast  yet  able  to  get  beneath  sur¬ 
face  and  cultivate  sources  for  presti¬ 
gious  weekly.  Spanish  a  plus.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Michael  Lewis, 
editor,  Miami  Today,  P.O.  Box  1368, 
Miami,  FL  33101 . 

CITY  EDITOR:  The  Journal  American,  a 
33,000  circulation  AM  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  Seattle  area,  seeks  a  city 
editor.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  supervisory  experience,  a  nose 
for  hard  news,  a  passion  for  writing 
and  high  expectations  for  our  talented 
staff.  Contact:  Managing  Editor  Tom 
Wolfe,  Journal  American,  P.O.  Box 
901 30,  Bellevue,  WA  98009-9230. 

EOE 

Now  or  never  was  the  time. 

Laurence  Sterne 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR:  PRESS-TELEGRAM, 

1 09,000-circ.  Knight-Ridder  daily,  has 
opening  for  editor  with  solid  language, 
editing,  people-managing  skills.  Send 
resume  to  Carolyn  Ruszkiewicz,  AME, 
Press-Telegram,  604  Pine  Avenue, 
Long  Beach,  CA  W844. 

COMMUNITY  DAILY  seeks  Experi¬ 
enced  &  Energetic  Managing  Editor. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  two 
years  experience  in  daily  newspapers, 
producing  quality  local  news  (including 
oversight  of  the  sports  dept.),  and 
editorials.  The  managing  editor  will  be 
a  trainer  in  both  journalism  & 
technology,  a  team  leader  and 
builder,  possess  strong  organizational 
skills,  be  talented  in  layout  and  design, 
a  stickler  for  deadlines,  cooperative 
with  advertising  and  have  a  sharp  eye 
for  photojournalism.  Position  located  in 
Zone  3.  Please  send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  07931 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  on  a  universal  desk  that 
handles  everything  from  features  to 
sports  at  daily  of  about  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Four-day  work  week  (10  hours  a 
day).  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  editing  and  writing 
headlines.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
News  Editor  Paul  Hampton,  The  Sun 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS 
39535-4567. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  is 
looking  for  professionals  to 
add  to  its  world-class  news¬ 
room  staff. 

EDITOR/REPORTER:  Creative 
generators  of  story  ideas. 
Energetic  individuals  who  can 
stay  focused  in  a  high-stress 
environment.  We're  looking  for 
aggressive,  hard-driving  peo¬ 
ple.  High  performance  will 
earn  successful  applicant  a 
salary  that  is  among  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  business. 

RESEARCH  LIBRARIAN: 
We're  seeking  a  research 
librarian  who  is  an  online 
searching  wizard.  We're 
looking  for  an  experienced 
news  librarian  who  knows  how 
to  use:  Lexis-Nexis,  Autotrack, 
Westlaw,  Dialog,  Datatimes, 
W.D.I.A.,  the  Internet  and 
other  online  resources  to  help 
our  reporting  staff.  MLS 
degree  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits. 

Successful  candidates  would 
be  based  at  the  Enquirer's 
Florida  headquarters.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to: 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  Dept. 
SP,  Lantana,  FL  33464. 


_ EDITORIAL _ : 

COPY  EDITOR:  Community  daily  in  W.  ■ 
Central  Florida  accepting  applications.  I 
Position  serves  both  news  &  features  i 
copydesks.  Editing/pagination  skills  • 
required.  Write:  Charles  Brennan,  • 
Citrus  County  Chronicle,  1624  N.  • 
Meadowcrest  Blvd.,  Crystal  River,  FL  • 
34429.  j 


COPY  EDITOR 

Rim  or  design  features  fronts  on  our 
eight-person  pagination/copy  desk. 
We're  a  25,0C)0-circulation,  seven-day 
AM  in  a  university  city.  QuarkXPress 
skills  a  plus,  recent  grads  OK. 
PROMPTLY  send  tearsheets  and 
references  to  Joe  Dill,  news  editor.  The 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O.  Box 
2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926.  E- 
mail:  tomlee@athenet.net. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  a  state  capital 
metropolitan  daily  (253,700  daily 
circulation,  387,900  on  Sunday),  is 
taking  applications  for  future  openings 
on  its  news  copy  desk.  We're  looking 
for  versatile,  experienced  editors  with 
talent  and  drive.  You  would  work 
nights,  but  would  be  rewarded  with 
excellent  pay  and  benefits  and  an 
atmosphere  that's  friendly  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  We  are  a  leader  in  the  use 
of  the  latest  in  newspaper  technology, 
with  full  pagination  and  extensive  use 
of  color.  Atex  and  QuarkXPress  expe¬ 
rience  helpful.  We  are  an  equal 
employment  opportunity  employer. 
Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Human  Resources  Department 
34  S.  Third  S'reet 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
_ EOE _ 

COPY  EDITORS 

You're  an  aggressive  copy  editor  with 
multiple  skills.  Must  have  strong  news, 
word-editing  and  headline-writing 
background.  Layout  and  design  expe¬ 
rience  a  must.  ATEX,  QuarkXPress  and 
pagination  skills  a  plus.  Three  to  four 
years'  experience  on  mid-size  daily 
preferred.  Work  for  Boston's  best  daily 
newspaper  -■  the  Boston  Herald. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Andrew  Tomolonis 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Boston  Herald 
P.O.  Box  2096 
Boston,  MA  02106-2096 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  seeking 
a  full  time  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  main  news  sections.  This 
position  not  only  requires  good  editing 
and  headline  writing  skills  but  also 
ability  in  the  use  of  color,  graphics  and 
design.  Minimum  5  years  daily  editing 
experience  required.  Send  resume  & 
work  samples  to  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  P.O. 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514- 
9001 .  The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
welcomes  a  variety  of  applicants. 

A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds. 

Thomas  Fuller 
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EDITORIAL 

Credentialed  Journalists  to  cover 
regional  advertising  and  marketing 
topics  sought  by  leading  news  service. 
Candidates  should  be  self-starters, 
work  well  under  deadline  pressure  and 
deliver  stylish,  analytical  features. 
Advertising/marketing  reporting  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  We're  looking  for 
individuals  from  major  cities  around 
the  country.  The  position  is  part-time 
and  offers  competitive  compensation. 
Send  resume  with  clips  to:  DEPT  DS, 
240  Madison  Avenue,  12th  Floor, 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-I-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  UFETIME 

Here's  a  chance  to  lead  Zone  2  metro 
market  weekly  group  to  new  heights. 
We're  looking  for  a  top  editor  to 
invigorate  editors  and  reporters  at  our 
growing  multi-paper  operation. 
Excellent  salary.  Benefits  incentives. 
Box  0791 9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  nop-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  wanted 
for  award-winning  Sunday  newspaper 
in  northern  New  England.  Proven 
ability  required  in  hard  news, 
investigative  and  feature  writing.  Seek¬ 
ing  a  good  communicator  who  is 
motivated,  highly  productive  and  works 
well  in  a  team  setting.  Salary  in 
$25,000  range.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07927,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  Business  Writers  needed 
to  cover  black  business  publication. 
(Career  finance,  marketing,  etc.)  Send 
writing  samples  to  Network  Journal, 
333  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11216. 


FUTURES  WORLD  NEWS,  an  interna¬ 
tional  newswire  service  specializing  in 
financial  and  agricultural  futures 
market  coverage,  seeks  an  economics 
reporter  for  its  Washington  bureau. 
This  challenging  position  requires 
excellent  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  juggle  several  tasks.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  a  journalism  degree. 
Experience  preferred.  FWN  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package,  as  well  as  a  team-oriented 
work  environment.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to:  Jim  Wiesemeyer, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief,  1000  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  810,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  2()005. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TQ 
E&  P  Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
(ENTRY  LEVEL) 

The  DeSolo  Sun  Herald  is  in  central 
Florida,  toward  the  Southwest  side.  We 
are  looking  for  a  general  assignment 

Xrter.  We  are  looking  for  someone 


•  can  handle  the  pressure  of  writing 
2  to  4  stories  per  day 

•  is  ready  to  learn  more  about  writing 
and  reporting 

•  can  live  in  a  rural  area 

•  can  work  in  a  small  town 

•  is  ready  to  be  part  of  a  team 

•  is  ready  to  or  willing  to  learn  how 
to  write  the  cops  beat  Monday, 
cover  the  school  board  meeting 
Tuesday  and  interview  the  mayor 
Wednesday. 

If  this  sounds  like  you,  please  call  Joe 

Delgado  at  (941)  494-0300  ar  (941) 

255-3998. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

Eager,  prolific  full-time  staff  writer 
wanted  for  national  award-winning 
monthly  newspaper  for  physicians. 
Newspaper  writing  experience  essen¬ 
tial;  medical  writing  helpful.  Located 
within  metropolitan  Philadelphia  area. 
Some  travel  required  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Marie 
Rasenthal,  executive  editor,  6900 
Grove  Road,  Thorofare,  NJ  08086. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


KEY  EDITORIAL  POSITIONS 

The  Charleston  Gazette  is  a  53,000- 
circulation  morning  daily  with  two  key 
openings:  assistant  city  editor  and 
capy  editor.  We  are  looking  for  an 
assistant  city  editor  with  leadership 
potential  and  creative  talents  to  work 
with  aggressive  reporters  in  story 
development  and  editing.  Applicants 
for  copy  editor  must  have  strong  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills.  The  position 
requires  using  QuarkXPress. 

We  affer  a  prafessional  staff,  gaod 
work  environment  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Charleston  is  the  state  capital, 
close  to  parks  and  resort  areas  offering 
hiking,  skiing  and  whitewater  sports. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  work 
samples  to  Rosalie  Earle,  managing 
editor.  The  Charleston  Gazette,  1001 
Virginia  St.  E.,  Charlestan,  WV 
25301 .  An  EOE. 


MANAGING  EDITOR;  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  9  needs  hands-on 
leader  for  staff  of  9.  Must  be  versatile, 
with  strong  writing  credentials  and 
desk  experience.  QuarkXPress,  Pagina¬ 
tion  and  Macintash  experience 
needed.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07924,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Must  know  Freehand  5,  QuarkXPress, 
some  Photoshop.  Artist  would  produce 
informational  graphics,  charts  and 
maps  an  a  daily  basis.  Some  page 
design.  Two  years  experience 
required. 

The  Wilmingtan  News  Jaurnal  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  130,000.  We  have 
excellent  repraductian  and  a  newly 
designed  format.  We  are  fully 
paginated  in  QuarkXPress. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Dan  Garrow/Art  Director 
950  W.  Basin  Road 
New  Castle,  DE  1 9720 

LEGAL/BUSINESS  REPORTER;  Hard- 
hitting  legal  daily  in  Atlanta  seeks 
hard-news,  hard-working  journalist  to 
cover  the  business  side  of  low  and  the 
legal  side  of  business.  Three  years' 
newspaper  experience  required.  Court- 
beat  experience,  business  journalism 
backgraund  ar  legal  training  pre¬ 
ferred.  We're  part  af  the  world's 
largest  legal  journalism  company,  a 
Time  Warner  affiliate. 

Send  resume,  clips  to  Charles  Carter, 
Daily  Report,  190  Pryor  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta,  GA  30303,  Fax  (404)  525- 
1738. 
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Editor-in-Chief 

In  this  highly  visible  position,  you  will  oversee  the  content 
development  of  Fidelity  Focus,  a  quarterly  magazine  (with 
circulation  of  3  million)  which  is  the  flagship  customer 
communication  vehicle  of  Fidelity’s  retail  division.  You’ll 
be  responsible  for  its  accuracy  and  effectiveness,  while 
producing  both  the  magazine  and  related  customer  news¬ 
letters  on  time  and  within  budget.  You  will  assign  and  edit 
features  and  columns,  manage  the  assistant  editor  and  free¬ 
lance  writers,  develop  editorial  content,  and  direct  design 
and  production.  You  will  also  work  in  conjunction  with 
senior  maiiteting,  public  relations,  and  legal  staffs  on  content 
and  compliance. 

Requirements  include  10  years  of  writing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  with  at  least  5  years  as  a  woricing  journalist  for  either 
a  consumer  or  corporate  periodical.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  preferred;  Series  6  and  63  licenses  helpful. 


Additional  opportunities  at  RdelKy  nationwide: 
http://www.newJobs.com/fldellty 


^  to  rCsPond 

Mail 

Fidelity  Invesiwents 
Human  Resources 
Job  Code:  ET1682 
82  Devonshire  Street 
Mail  Zone:  A3B 
Boston,  MA  02109 

Internet 

RESUMES@FMR.COM 


^  Opportunity 

Fidelity  Investments 

IS  COMMITTED  TO  CREATING 
A  DIVERSIFIED  ENVIRONMENT, 
AND  PROUD  TO  BE  AN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPiaVER. 


\  BeAGFjts 


Fidettiy 


I  Inyasimenis* 


Three-part  capital  accumu 
LATION  PLAN  WITH  401(k) 
Comprehensive  health/ 
DENTAL  insurance 
Emergency  backup 

CHILDCARE 

Life’  insurance  program 
WITH  investment  OPTIONS 
Company  PAID  pension  plan 
Programs  for 

WORKING  FAMILIES 

'  Tuition  reimbursement 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR/GENERAL  A4ANAGER 
Bright  energetic  community  involved 
leader  needed  for  start  up  of  local  and 
regional  Hispanic  Newspaper  in  Zone  2. 

Great  opportunity  to  run  your  own  show 
and  make  a  real  and  positive  impact  on 
a  large  and  growing  Hispanic/Latino 
community.  Must  be  bi-lingual  Spanish/ 

English.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability. 

Complete  benefit  package. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  7932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  SPECIALIST/COPY  EDITOR 
with  computer/QuarkXPress  skills  to 
join  38,000-plus  circulation,  7-day 
daily.  Good  news  judgment,  language 
skills  and  headline-writing  skills  a  must. 
Features/sports  layout  background  a 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Paul  Corbitt, 
news  editor.  News  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
25,  Mansfield,  OH  44901.  FAX:  (419) 

522-6177. _ 

National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs  com,  4 
issues  (or  539,  1 3  issues  for  $89. 

MOVIE  CRITIC 
CLASSICAL  MUSIC  CRITIC 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star  has  two  open¬ 
ings;  one  for  a  movie  critic  and  another 
for  a  classical  music  critic.  Send  a 
cover  letter  describing  how  you  would 
cover  the  beat  along  with  10  beat  clips  _ 

and  10  non-beat  clips  to  Debbie  | 

Kornmiller,  features  editor.  The  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  26807, 

Tucson,  AZ  85726.  No  phone  calls. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Community  newspa¬ 
per  company  looking  for  an  editor  for 
Goffstown  News,  central  NH  weekly. 

Must  know  Macs,  work  well  with  young 
writers,  care  about  small  town  hard 
news  and  have  a  passion  for  seeing  it 
in  print.  Great  chance  to  break  into 
newsroom  management.  Salary  mid- 
$20s.  Send  resume  to  Jeff  Rapsis, 
editor.  Neighborhood  Publications, 

P.O.  Box  10848,  Bedford,  NH  03110. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  mid-sized.  Zone  2  daily  needs  a 
strong  manager  to  oversee  copy  and 
city  desks.  This  editor  must  be  able  ta 
pravide  leadership,  guide  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  of  an  experienced 
staff  and  be  the  guardian  of  quality  on 
deadline.  Applicants  should  have 
demonstrated  administrative  skills  as 
well  as  writing  and  editing  experience. 

Please  send  resume,  work  samples  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07930,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


:  PAGE  DESIGNER 

:  The  News-Sentinel,  a  52,000- 
;  circulation,  six-day  PM  is  seeking  a 
:  Page  lA  designer  for  its  seven-person 
I  Design  Department.  We  need  a  news- 
:  driven  designer  who  can  create  a 
:  range  of  pages  and  sections  on  tight 
;  deadlines.  He/she  should  be  proficient 
I  with  design  tools  -  QuarkXPress, 
j  Adobe  Illustrator  and  Photoshop,  and 
:  a  text-editing  system  (Triple-I,  Atex,  Sll, 
i  etc.)  -  and  be  ready  to  work  closely 
j  with  word  editors  and  reporters  on 
i  story  concepts.  Ability  to  create  maps, 
j  charts  and  infographics  a  big  plus. 
:  Send  resume,  design  clips  and  detailed 
:  cover  letter  to  Mark  Thompson-Kalar, 
i  design  editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O. 
:  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  The 
;  News-Sentinel  is  a  Knight-Ridder 
;  newspaper  and  an  equal  opportunity 
:  employer. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Journal  American,  ambitious, 
progressive  33,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west  (minutes  from  Seattle),  is  looking 
for  an  ambitious,  progressive  design 
person  to  design  page  1  and  oversee 
presentation  throughout  our  growing 
newspaper.  We  have  just  undergone  a 
major  redesign  (it  looks  great!)  and 
seek  someone  with  experience,  flair 
and  solid  news  judgment  who  can 
guide  our  copy  desk  in  creatively  lay¬ 
ing  out  news,  features,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  pages.  Must  be  competent  in 
QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop.  Contact: 
Managing  Editor  Tom  Wolfe,  P.O.  Box 
90130,  Bellevue,  WA  93009-9230. 
EOE. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  —  The 
Homer  News,  Alaska's  best  weekly, 
needs  strong  photographer  with  report¬ 
ing  skills.  Pay  $20K  to  $25K  DOE.  Let¬ 
ter-resume  promptly:  to  Homer  News, 
EP,  3482  Landings  St.,  Homer,  AK 
99603,  fax  (907)  235-4199,  e-mail: 
hnews@alaska.net. 

PUBLICATIONS  COORDINATOR 
First  Citizens  Bank,  a  $7-billion 
regional  bank  headquartered  in 
Raleigh,  NC,  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  write,  edit  and  layout  o 
6,500  circulation  monthly  employee 
newsletter.  Individual  will  also  write 
and  produce  the  quarterly  manage¬ 
ment  newsletter.  Candidates  should 
possess  3  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  or  public  relations, 
appropriote  bachelors  degree  and 
knowledge  of  electronic  page  layout. 
Must  be  able  to  write  accurately  under 
deadline  pressure.  Knowledge  of  finan¬ 
cial  services  industry  a  plus.  Salary: 
$30,000-$40,000.  Contact  Tracy 
Woods,  (ARW03),  P.O.  Box  27131, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611-7131  or  e-mail: 
cbubin@nando.net. 

PULITZER  PRIZE-winning  Virgin  Island 
Doily  News  (circ.  16,400,  paginated, 
AM  Gannett  paper)  seeks  sports  editor 
to  oversee  2-1/2  person  staff.  Great 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  V.I., 
Caribbean  ties  a  plus;  some  editing 
ond  pagination  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Penny  Feuerzeig,  executive  editor.  The 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  7760,  St. 
Thomas,  VI  00801 . 

REPORTER  -  Award-winning  central 
Pennsylvania  paper  has  an  opening  for 
a  reporter  with  some  experience.  Cov¬ 
erage  area  would  be  the  county's  sec¬ 
ond  largest  town  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  35,000  daily,  43,000 
Sunday  near  a  Big  Ten  university.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Linda  White,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 

16603-2008. _ 

REPORTER  for  independent  Jewish 
weekly.  Self-starter.  Weekly  or  daily 
experience,  knowledge  of  Judaism, 
Mac.  Much  responsibility.  Resume, 
clips,  references  to  Ron  Ostroff,  The 
Jewish  State,  Suite  203,  ‘320  Raritan 
Ave.,  Highland  Park,  NJ  08904. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUR  NEWS/EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT  HAS  AN  OPENING 
FOR  A  FRONT  PAGE 
EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  successful  candidate  will  hove: 

•  Solid  foundation  in  newspaper 
layout  and  design 

•  Must  combine  design  work  with  a 
thorough  feel  for  local,  national 
and  internotional  events,  trends 
and  personalities 

•  Experience  designing  section  fronts 
for  a  daily  newspaper 

•  Copy  editing  and  reporting 
experience  necessary 

■  Desktop  publishing  experience 
essential 

•  Must  be  capable  of  designing  a 
Front  Page  that  informs,  entertains, 
surprises  and  dazzles.  The 
Bakersfield  Californian's  Front 
Page  must  be  so  riveting 
that  it  demands  to  be  picked  up. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send 
resume/application  to: 

Humon/Orgonizotional  Development 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN 
Front  Page  Editor/Designer 
P.O.  Bin  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

All  applicants  subject  to  pre¬ 
employment  physical  and  drug  screen. 
EEO/MF/H 

ONLINE  COPY  EDITOR 
Extreme  Fans,  an  on-line  sports  pub¬ 
lication  currently  seen  on  America 
Online,  is  seeking  a  computer-savvy 
copy  editor  to  maxe  our  stories  sizzle 
and  our  headlines  hot.  Additionally, 
the  successful  candidate  will  also  be 
responsible  for  uploading  content. 
Knowledge  of  on-line  services  and  the 
Internet  is  preferred  but  not  necessary. 
Salary/benefits/options  package 
available.  Fax  resume  to  Steve 
Silverman  at  Extreme  Fans  (847)  869- 
3673. 

REAL  ESTATE/SPECIAL  SECTIONS 
Editor:  The  Washington  Times  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experiencecT  editor  to  head  its 
award-winning,  consumer-oriented 
weekly  real  estate  section.  Will  also 
oversee  other  special  sections,  such  as 
education,  dining,  careers,  etc.  Must 
be  able  to  plan  advance  issues,  gener¬ 
ate  story  ideas,  manage  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  stable  of  freelancers,  edit 
and  write.  Knowledge  of  QuarkXPress 
a  plus.  Possible  TV  show  involvement. 
Competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Ted  Agres,  AME,  The  Washington 
Times,  3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE, 
Washirigton,  DC  20002. 

REPORTERS:  The  Minot  Daily  News,  a 
26,000  AM  daily  in  central  North 
Dakota,  has  openings  for  two  fulltime 
reporters.  One  position  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  agriculture  coverage  while 
the  other  will  concentrate  on  regional 
coverage.  The  Daily  News  offers  an 
enjoyable  work  atmosphere  and  allows 
its  employees  to  try  something  new. 
Send  a  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
Mark  Hanson,  editor,  Minot  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  1150,  Minot,  ND 
58702.  We  want  to  fill  these  positions 
ASAP  so  apply  soon. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 

Weekly  group  in  Northern  Maine  near 
Canadian  Border  seeks  to  fill  severol 
positions.  Each  requires  good  com¬ 
puter  skills  as  we  are  now  fully  into 
pagination  and  converting  to  digital 
cameras.  Our  niche  publications  are 
growing  and  we're  preparing  for 
online  exposure. 

We  offer  the  peace  and  quiet  of  small 
town  Maine...  this  is  the  "other  Maine" 
with  rolling  farmlands,  the  wild 
Allagash,  hundreds  of  acres  of  forest... 
and  small  towns  ranging  from  several 
thousand  to  15,000  residents.  Mt. 
Katahdin  and  Baxter  State  Park  are 
close  by.  We  hove  newspapers  in 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Bangor,  Houlton,  Pres¬ 
que  Isle  and  Caribou. 

Resume  and  letter  of  interest  to  Martha 
M.  Lostrom,  executive  editor.  Northeast 
Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  51 0,  Pre¬ 
sque  Isle,  ME  04769.  Phone:  (207) 
764-4471  Fax:  (207)  764-4499. 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  We  publish 
in-depth,  well-crafted  stories  that 
explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
news  writers  in  Denver  and  Phoenix 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  reporter  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

STAR  MAGAZINE 

We  just  broke  the  Dick  Morris  story 
that's  been  on  the  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  and  on  TV  all  over  the  country. 
Now  STAR  -  America's  leading 
tabloid  weekly  -  is  looking  for  more 
hard-hitting,  aggressive  reports  to  join 
its  news  team.  Write  to  Dick  Belsky, 
news  editor.  Star  Magazine,  660 
White  Plains  Road,  Tarrytown,  NY 
10591. 


Mid-sized  Midwestern  PM  seeks  a 
olished  sportswriter  with  a  strong 
ackground  in  editing  and  headline¬ 
writing.  Must  have  impeccable  work 
habits  and  an  appreciation  for 
deadlines.  Desk  experience  a  plus.  In 
letter,  tell  me  why  you  think  you're  the 
one.  Send  the  letter,  three  work 
references,  resume  and  clips  to  Mot- 
thew  Arnold,  sports  editor.  The  Vin¬ 
dicator,  P.O.  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH  44501. 

A  THREE  NEWSPAPER  group  in  Los 
Angeles  with  1 1 8,000  circulation  (San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  Pasadena  Star- 
News  and  Whittier  Daily  News)  needs 
a  sports  editor.  We're  committed  to  a 
top-notch  high  school  and  local  college 
team  coverage  and  seeking  a  leader  to 
help  us  combine  that  with  excellent 
regional  and  national  sports  coverage. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  samples 
to  Thomson  LA  News  Group,  1210  N. 
Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West  Covina, 
CA  91 790,  Attn:  H  R.  SPORTS. 

SPORTSWRITER 

The  Shreveport  Times  (LA)  is  looking 
for  a  sportswriter  who  aspires  to  be  a 
major  factor  within  a  department.  A 
self-starting,  aggressive,  productive  staf¬ 
fer  who  can  write  columns,  cover  o 
variety  of  sports,  investigative  issues, 
and  enjoys  going  beyond  standard 
beat  coverage.  Ideal  candidates  should 
also  exhibit  good  news  judgment  and 
leadership  skills  in  order  to  fill  in  as 
necessary  as  a  supervisor  on  the  night 
sports  desk.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Sports  Editor  Mikel 
LeFort,  The  Times,  222  Lake  Street, 
Shreveport,  LA  71 101 .  EEOC. 

SEVEN-DAY  AM  (circ.  30,000)  in  Cen 
tral  Pennsylvania  has  openings  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and  an 
economic  development  reporter.  We're 
looking  for  experienced  writers  who 
have  worked  on  smaller  community 
newspapers,  but  we  will  consider 
recent  grads  with  solid  clips  and 
references.  Send  materials  to  John 
Moore,  The  Daily  Item,  200  Market 
Street,  Sunbury,  PA  17857.  Fax  (717) 
286-7695.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

SPORTS  -  We're  looking  for  a  sports 
copy  editor  who  can  edit,  write 
headlines  and  paginate  pages  with 
QuarkXPress.  We  cover  locaf  sports,  Penn 
State  and  a  pro  baseball  team.  Circula¬ 
tion  is  35,000  daily,  43,000  Sunday. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  samples  to 
Executive  Editor  Linda  White,  Altoona 
Mirror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
16603-2008. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Immediate  opening 
on  award-winning  staff.  Journalism 
and  Macintosh  computer  skills  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Dove  Long, 
P.O.  Box  2 1 0,  Logansport,  IN  46947. 

GROWING  WESTERN  PUBLISHING 
Company  seeks  experienced  wire 
editor  for  Nebraska  daily.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  zest,  energy, 
pagination  skills  and  ability  to  work 
with  a  young  and  enthusiastic  staff. 
This  position  is  for  someone  who  likes 
striving  for  excellence  as  part  of  a 
dedicated  team  and  who  enjoys  innova¬ 
tion.  Coll,  write  or  e-mail:  Dan 
Burkhart,  executive  editor.  North  Platte 
Telegraph,  Box  370,  North  Platte,  NE 
691030-0370,  1  (800)  753-7092,  e- 
mail:  burkhart@nque.com.  EOE. 
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THE  CAMBODIA  DAILY,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  English  daily  seeks  energetic 
reporters/editors.  Candidates  require 
minimum  two  years  daily  reporting 
experience,  excellent  writing  skills, 
native-English  fluency,  be  aggressive, 
comfortable  producing  several  stories  a 
day  with  interest/background  in 
political,  business  or  crime  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  Macintosh  QuarkXPress 
preferred.  Ideal  candidate  has  sense  of 
adventure,  is  willing  to  commit  for  one- 
year,  work  with  young  Cambodian 
journalists  and  lead  by  example  in  fur¬ 
thering  a  free  press  (see  CJR,  5/94). 

Pay  is  modest  (about  $10,000  year), 
but  living  costs  are  low.  Free  housing 
in  beautiful  villa  with  maid/laundry 
service.  We  don't  merely  run  a  news- 
poper  but  assist  in  Cambodia's 
rehabilitation.  Our  alumni  now  head 
the  bureaus  of  three  top  wire  services. 

Send  resume  to  Debra  Boyce, 

Fax:  01 1  (855)  23-426-490, 

e-mail:  aafc@pactok.peg.apc.org 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  seeks  an 
innovative,  high-energy  Features  Editor 
to  lead  day-to-day  operations  of  a  45- 
member  department.  A  key  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  helping  ensure  timely  and 
evocative  coverage  for  features  sec¬ 
tions  and  for  the  newspaper's  front 
page.  Candidates  shoulcl  have  at  least 
three  years  of  experience  as  an  assign¬ 
ing  editor;  demonstrated  success  at 
creating  new  sections  is  a  plus.  Send  a 
letter,  resume  and  copies  of  current 
work  to:  Ellen  Foley,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/features.  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  1729  Grand  Blvd.,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64108. 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL,  a 
1 54,000  daily,  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  two  sports  copy  editor  posi¬ 
tions.  Applications  should  have  at  least 
three  years  of  experience,  strong 
headline  writing  and  copy  editing 
skills,  a  good  command  of  the  English 
language  and  the  AP  Stylebook,  and 
solid  sports  knowledge.  Pagination 
experience,  particularly  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  platform,  is  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Jim  Fossum, 
sports  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Lcs  Vegas,  NV 
89125-0070.  Please,  no  telephone 
inquiries.  Pre-employment  drug  testing 
required.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
small  bi-weekly  business  newspaper 
planning  to  go  weekly.  Prefer  previous 
business  experience;  must  have  man¬ 
agement  experience,  great  editing  and 
writing  skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Lee  White,  publisher.  The  Business 
News,  326  W.  12th  Ave  ,  Eugene,  OR 
97401 ;  or  call  (541 )  343-6636. 

e-mail:  lee@northwestmedia.com 

http:/ /www.northwestmedia.com 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNffi^ 

SIOOO's  POSSIBLE  TYPING 

Part  Time.  At  Home.  Toll  Free  (800) 

898-9778,  ext.  T-5189  for  listings. 


$  1000's  POSSIBLE  READING  BOOKS 
Part  Time.  At  Home. 

Toll  Free  (800)  898-9778 
Ext.  R-51 89  for  Listings 

INFORAAATION  SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMER  /ANALYST 

The  Morning  Call  Newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  full-time  Programmer  Analyst  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  production 
systems.  Qualified  candidates  must 
hove  a  four  year  college  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  superior  analytical  and 
programming  skills,  excellent  people 
skills,  the  ability  to  work  as  a  team 
player,  and  the  desire  to  problem 
solve.  Preferred  skills  include  experi¬ 
ence  with  publishing  systems,  UNIX, 
Macintosh  system  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  knowledge  is  desirable.  Please 
submit  resume  to  Caroline  Muraro, 
manager,  production  systems.  The 
Morning  Call,  101  N  6th  St.,  P.O.  Box 
1 260,  Allentown,  PA  18105-1 260. 

NEW  MEDIA 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERACTIVE 
has  the  following  position  open: 

MARKETING/SALES  ASSISTANT 
Entry  level  person  to  assist  in  sales  and 
marketing  of  web  advertising,  online  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  conference  exhibits. 
Must  be  high-energy/computer  literate. 
Salary  in  low  $20's.  Fax  resume  to 
Dennis  O'Neill  (212)  929-1894.  No 
calls,  please. 

PREPRESS 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Growing  40,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  Central  Washington 
State  is  seeking  a  dynamic  individual 
to  lead  our  15  person  creative  services 
and  pre-press  production  team.  We 
utilize  the  latest  in  electronic  graphics 
technology  and  electronic  ad  design  to 
support  pagination. 

Qualified  candidates  should  possess: 

•  Proven  management  and 
leadership  skills  in  an  environment 
of  rapid  change 

•  Excellent  communication  and 
coaching  skills 

•  An  understanding  of  newspaper 
pre-press/electronic  ad  make  up 
and  work  flow 

•  Strong  organizational  skills  with  a 
passion  for  customer  service 

•  A  working  knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  as  a  primary  ad 
building  tool 

•  The  ability  to  create  work  place 
satisfaction  for  employees. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Kay 
Gause,  HR  Director,  Yokima  Herald- 
Republic,  P.O.  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA 
98909.  We  are  a  member  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  group. 

EOE 


I  Life  is  like  a  landscape.  You  live  in  the 
i  midst  of  it,  but  can  describe  it  only  from 
\  the  vantage  point  of  a  distance. 

Lindbergh 


_ PREPRESS _ 

PREPRESS  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
Zone  3  medium-sized  doily  looking  for 
a  hands-on  manager  to  supervise  our 
evening  shift  ad-building,  composing, 
camera  and  platemaking  departments. 
Successful  candidate  will  possess 
strong  knowledge  of  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  within  a  newspaper 
environment.  Harris  and  Macintosh 
experience  desired.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  and  people  skills  a  plus.  Must 
have  at  least  3  years  management 
experience  in  newspaper  production. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

7  DAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  needs 
press  operator  for  an  8  unit  goss  com¬ 
munity  press.  This  is  not  a  supervisors 
position.  We  need  a  press  operator 
looking  for  an  opportunity.  Excellent 
benefit  package  includes:  medical, 
vacation,  401  (k).  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Albert  Vaughan,  c/o 
Greenville  Herald  Banner,  P.O.  Box 
6000,  Greenville,  TX  75401 . 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  Kansas'  largest 
newspaper,  is  seeking  a  journeyman 
pressman.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
paying  $13.69  per  hour.  Experience  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
Flexo  equipment  is  preferred.  Jour¬ 
neyman  letterpress  qualifications  are 
required. 

Please  mail  qualifications  to  Human 
Resources  Department,  The  Wichita 
Eagle,  P.O.  Box  820,  Wichita,  KS 
67201-0820. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Central  Connecticut  30,000  daily, 
62,000  Sunday  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  qualified,  hands-on 
Goss  Metro  Supervisor.  Responsibilities 
include  staff  scheduling  and 
supervision,  equipment  operation  and 
maintenance,  on  time  performance, 
quality  control  and  cost  containment. 
Position  requires  previous  Goss  Metro 
and  management  experience.  This  F/T 
position  offers  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  the  opportunity 
to  join  our  team  of  dedicated  proa¬ 
uction  professionals.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirement  to: 

The  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
New  Britain,  CT  06050 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Manager 


PRODUaiON/TECH 

FORT  WORTH  START-TELEGRAM 
Production  Maintenance  Department  is 
seeking  a  production  maintenance 
technician.  Should  have  three  years 
electronic  experience  to  board-level; 
Strong  troubleshooting  skills  on  news¬ 
paper  presses  and  all  associated 
equipment.  Need  to  be  a  good  self¬ 
starter.  Please  respond  to  Human 
Resources  at  685  John  B.  Sias 
Memorial  Pkwy,  Fort  Worth,  TX  761 34 

NIGHT  PRODUaiON 
SUPERVISOR 

Medium-size  Zone  1  Daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  a  Night  Production  Supervisor 
with  Quality  Assurance  experience. 
Two  to  five  years'  experience  in  quality 
control  and  production  management 
will  be  helpful.  Will  report  directly  to 
Production  Manager.  Requires  ability 
to  coordinate  work  flow  during 
deadline  times  with  news  operation 
through  production  cycle.  Experience 
in  prepress,  press  and  past-press 
helpful.  Will  also  oversee  equipment 
maintenance  during  production  run 
time  with  continual  checking  of  quality 
production,  particularly  multi-color 
reproduction.  Experience  in  color 
separation  production  and  Flexo¬ 
graphy  printing  will  be  helpful.  Position 
offers  excellent  salary  and  benefits  with 
progressive  company. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources  Director,  Union  Leader 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  9555,  Manchester, 

NH  03109-9555. _ 

PRODUaiON 

DIREaOR 

Fast-paced  newspaper  group  seeks 
hands-on  person  to  oversee  press,  mail 
and  page  assembly  at  our  two-shift 
operation.  In  addition  to  20-p!us 
weekly  newspapers,  we  also  handle 
some  commercial  printing.  As  part  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  Boston  suburban 
newspaper  group,  we  offer  plenty  of 
opportunities  and  challenges. 

Please  send  your  resume 
in  confidence  to: 

ELLIN  B.  CARROLL 
Community  Newspaper  Company 
P.O.  Box  192 
Ipswich,  MA  01 938 


Classified 

It’s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting  Place 

With  an  ad  in  E<SlP,  you  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  every  week.. .83, 000  strong. 
Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to  us: 

Editor  &  Publisher/Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES  1  POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  week$-$6.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.30  per  line 

2  weel<s-$4.10  per  line,  per  Issue, 

3  weel(s-$3.X  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $  1 0.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

SHAWN  OLSON/CAM/ext.170  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 
Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name  - 

Company  _ 

Address - — 

City _ 

Stare _ 

Zip  _ 

Phone  _ 

Classification 
Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


Editon^ 

PUBLISHER 


11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

TOP-NOTCH  Publisher/Ad  Director 
seeks  opportunity.  Daily,  weekly,  mag¬ 
azine  and  new  media  experience. 

(770)  473-8944. 

EXPERIENCED,  AWARD-WINNING, 
ambitious  small-town  editor  seeks  new 
challenge  as  City  Editor  or  Copy  Editor 
with  mid-size  daily.  Zones  5  or  3.  Box 
07895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

COMPETITIVE,  HANDS-ON  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  management  seeks 
challenging  pasition  with  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Randy 
(508)  582-7948. 

FIFTEEN-YEAR  VETERAN  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  and  magazines,  expert  in 
education  (M.A.  Ed.)  and  politics, 
strong  in  rural  and  ag  matters,  seeks 
Zone  9  daily  or  weekly.  John  Jay 
Ponce,  29  Via  Reposa,  Solvang,  CA 
93463. 

EDITORIAL 

HIGH-TECH  PRO;  Veteran  writer  for 
dailies,  agencies,  national  computer 
trades  seeks  technology  or  features 
beat.  No  techno-babble,  no  hype,  just 
fine  copy  in  English.  Mid-size  or  metro 
daily,  coastal  zone  or  Southwest.  Call 
(614)  885-7114. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  LAYOUT/ 
COPY  EDITOR  at  mid-sized  daily  seeks 
job  at  larger  paper  or  management 
position  at  smaller  daily.  Pagination, 
MAC  and  some  mancwement  experi¬ 
ence.  Reply  to  Box  0/^01,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  national  award¬ 
winning  sports  section  at  twice  weekly 
seeks  position  with  sports  department 
at  small  or  mid-sized  daily.  14  years 
experience  in  sports  journalism.  Reply 
to  Box  0791 8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EVERYTHING  You've  always  said  you 
wanted  in  a  reporter.  Experience.  Strong 
writing  skills.  Good  news  judgment. 
Tenacity.  Prefer  Zones  1-5.  Reply  to 
Box  07TO8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  over  3  years 
experience.  Covered  college  and 
preps.  Formatted  pages  using  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith  (906) 
632-0019. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Much  published 
looking  for  full-time  position.  Former 
NFL  team  shooter,  much  other  experi¬ 
ence.  15  years  total.  John  (216)  371- 
2495. 

BLACK  PROFESSIONAL  MALE  with  15 
years  experience  in  sports  and  news 
seeks  position  as  an  ^itorial  writer/ 
columnist.  Went  to  major  southern  uni¬ 
versity  and  has  worked  For  major 
metro  newspapers,  vdiere  1  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries.  Reply  to  Box  07654,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Inanimate  abjects  are  classified 
scientifically  into  three  major  categories: 
those  that  don't  work,  those  that  break 
down,  and  those  that  get  lost. 

Russell  Baker 

E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industiy’s 
meeting  place.  (2&)  675^4380 
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Expanding  Coverage  of 
Women’s  Sports  Makes  Sense 


EWSWEEICS  PREVIEW 
issue  billed  this  as  the 
“Year  of  the  Woman,” 
and  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  headlined  its 
pre-Olympics  edition  with  “Women 
Muscle  In.” 

Sure  enough,  they  were  right.The 
most  compelling  stories,  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  competition,  the  most  inspiring 
achievements  involved  women  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  American  women  in  particular. 
Admittedly,  this  percep¬ 
tion  was  created  to 
some  extent  by  NBC, 
which  made  no  secret 
of  focusing  on  women 
in  order  to  attract  more 
female  viewers. 

Nevertheless,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  argue  with  the 
reality  of  the  many  suc¬ 
cesses  enjoyed  by  the 
U.S.’s  women.  By  any 
measure,  Kerri  Strug’s 
vault  to  ensure  the 
team  gold  medal  in 
g>'mnastics  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  moments  in  Olympic 
history.  And  she  wasn’t  alone  in  her 
“her-oics.” 

There  was  shortstop-surgeon.  Dot 
Richardson,  hitting  a  home  run  in  her 
first  Olympic  softball  game,  just  like  in 
her  dreams,  then  another  to  win  the 
gold  medal;  Gail  Devers  winning  a  sec¬ 
ond  straight  gold  in  the  100  meters 
after  overcoming  Graves’  disease;  Jenny 
Thompson,  Amy  Van  Dyken  and  the 
rest  of  the  swimmers  grabbing  liquid 
gold  in  the  pool;  setter  Yoko  Zetterlund, 
bom  in  the  U.S.,  but  raised  in  Japan, 
coming  off  the  bench  to  rally  America 
to  a  volleyball  victory  over  (drum  roil, 
please)  Japan;  the  soccer  team  defeating 
powerful  China  for  the  gold  medal  in 
front  of  more  than  76,(X)0  fans;  diver 
Mary  Ellen  Clark  beating  vertigo  to  cap- 


Brown  is  a  former  sports  editor  and 
writer  and  now  associate  director  of 
public  relations  and  information  at 
Notre  Dame.  His  wife,  Debbie,  is  the 
Notre  Dame  women ’s  volleyball 
coach. 


ture  a  second  consecutive  bronze 
medal;  and  Shannon  Miller  producing  a 
gold  medal  swan  song  on  the  balance 
beam. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
women’s  sports  for  the  past  two 
decades,  none  of  this  Olympian  drama 
was  very  surprising;  women  have  pro¬ 
vided  first-rate  athletic  performances  for 
quite  some  time. 

The  difference  this  summer  was  that 
the  general  public  took  substantial 

interest  in  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  women 
because  the  sports 
media  took  notice  and 
told  their  readers,  view¬ 
ers  and  listeners  about 
these  talented  competi¬ 
tors. 

Now  that  the  Games 
have  come  and  gone, 
there  is  no  reason  why 
all  of  us  can’t  continue 
to  enjoy  this  kind  of 
athletic  entertainment 
year  ’round.  The  key, 
however,  is  coverage  by  the  media 
Without  that,  it  is  difficult  for  the  public 
to  work  up  much  enthusiasm  for  any 
subject  —  be  it  politics,  the  arts  or  ath¬ 
letics. 

The  place  to  begin  focusing  deeper 
coverage  is  on  the  collegiate  level.  Since 
the  passage  of  Title  IX,  the  college  pro¬ 
grams  are  where  most  elite  female  ath¬ 
letes  compete,  and  where  most  U.S. 
Olympians  first  make  their  mark. 

In  addition,  college  sports  offer  the 
media  some  built-in  pluses;  high  partici¬ 
pation  numbers,  quality  performances, 
and  conference  and  national  champi¬ 
onship  competition  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

As  sports  editors,  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters  reflect  on  the  Olympics  and 
women’s  athletics,  they  would  do  well 
to  expand  their  coverage  for  three  good 
reasons. 

First,  it’s  simply  a  matter  of  being  fair. 
The  women  competing  on  the  Division 
1  collegiate  level  are  just  as  talented  in 
their  sports  as  their  male  peers  and 
deserve  recognition. 

The  fact  that  they  don’t  draw  large 


crowds  is,  as  previously  noted,  due  in 
part  to  the  lack  of  media  attention.  Give 
them  more  notice  —  in  the  form  of  fre¬ 
quent  feature  profiles  and  other  in- 
depth  reporting,  and  public  interest  will 
grow,  just  as  it  did  this  summer. 

Second,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  women  who  compete  in  athletics 
are  positive  role  models  for  the  girls 
(and  boys,  for  that  matter)  in  our  com¬ 
munities.  That  fact  has  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  light  of  the  growing  evidence 
that  girls  and  women  who  compete  in 
sports  are  less  likely  to  use  drugs,  get 
pregnant  before  they  are  ready,  or  stay 
in  abusive  relationships. 

Lastly,  and  of  direct  importance  to 
newspaper  publishers  and  station  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  more  coverage  of 
women  s  athletics  makes  fiscal  sense. 

As  the  Olympics  proved,  a  huge,  and 
heretofore  untapped,  segment  of  the 
American  public  —  potential  readers, 
viewers  and  listeners  who  are  con¬ 
sumers  of  advertised  products  —  is 
willing  and  waiting  to  learn  more  about 
women  athletes.  The  media  that  take 
advantage  of  that  fact  will,  in  time,  gain 
a  new  audience. 

The  centennial  Olympic  Games  put 
women  in  the  athletics  spotlight.The 
time  is  right  for  our  nation’s  sports 
media  to  keep  it  shining. 


New  York  street 
named  for  Ochs 

The  stretch  of  west  43rd  Street 
between  Broadway  and  Eighth 
Avenue  in  Manhattan  was  christened 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  Street  in  honor  of  the 
former  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  renaming  of  the  block,  home  to 
Times  Co.  headquarters,  coincided  with 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  Times  published  under  Ochs.  His 
descendants  have  controlled  the  paper 
ever  since. 

During  a  ceremony.  Mayor  Rudolph 
W.  Giuliani  said  the  renaming  signified 
the  “inextricable  cormection”  between 
the  Times  and  New  York. 


In  advance  of 
the  1996 
Olympics, 
experts  predicted 
America ’s  female 
'athletes  would  be 
the  biggest  and 
brightest  stars 
of  the  Games 
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In  tke  digital  race,  Canon  lias  taten  tke  lead. 


Only  Canon  cameras  could  bave  captured  tbe  digital  image  above  for  Reuters’  photogra¬ 
pher  Gary  Hersbom.  Why?  Because  oiJy  Canon  EOS ‘DCS  cameras  unite  predictive  and  5-point  auto¬ 
focus,  allowing  you  to  control  both  tbe  sharpness  and  tbe  position  of  an  approaching  subject.  And 
you’ll  always  be  ready  to  shoot,  because  tbe  EOS*DCS3  can  capture  as  many  as  12  frames  in  a  row 
at  speeds  of  up  to  2.7  frames  per  second.  EOS ‘DCS  cameras  use  Canon’s  exclusive  AIM  System. 
This  links  5-point  predictive  autofocus  to  exposure  metering  in  real  time,  without  tbe  need  to  lock  focus 
and  recompose.  And  because  they  are  compatible  with  all  of  tbe  nearly  50  Canon  EF  lenses,  includ¬ 
ing  tbe  remarkable,  new  17-35mm  f/2.8L  USM  pro  zoom,  no  other  digital  cameras  offer  a  wider 
range  of  shooting  options.  Even  in  low  light  conditions,  high  shutter  speeds  are  available  thanks  to 
an  extended  range  of  ISO  settings  (200-1600);  this  range  is  augmented  by  access  to  tbe  full  aperture  range 
of  your  lens,  because  of  our  D2C  (direct-to-cbip)  optical  system. 

And  there’s  no  compromise  in  final  image  quality  as  up  to  124  images  can  be  stored  wi  tbout 
compression  on  convenient,  reusable  Type  I,  II,  and  even  Type  III  cards  (and  tbe  entire  EOS ’DCS  sys¬ 
tem  is  both  IBM-  and  Mac-compatible). 

Canon  continues  to  raise  tbe  standards  of  digital  photography  with  tbe  DCS  1,  our  top-of-tbe- 
line  model.  It  offers  an  ultra-high  resolution  of  over  6  million  pixels,  creating  18  MB  full-color  RGB 
files  at  tbe  snap  of  its  shutter. 

choose  any  EOS ‘DCS  camera  and  receive  tbe  Macromedia  XRES™  2.0  software  package  free 
(a  $699  value).  Canon  EOS*DCS  —  in  cutting-edge  digital  photography,  nothing  else  even  comes  close. 


EOS- DCS  Canon 


©1996  Canon  U.SA.,  Inc.  EOS*DCS  developed  in  cooperation  witk  Kodak.  For  product  guide,  write  Canon  EOS*DCS,  C.S.B.  3192A, 
Melville,  NY  11747.  XRES™  offer  expires  Decemker  31,  1996.  Visit  our  Wodd  ^de  Wek  site  at  kttp://  WWW.  usa  .canon  .com . 


